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Tue leading editorial contribution to next week's FRANK LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY will be from the pen of Mr. Edwin A. Curley, and will treat of 
‘Democracy and City Government.’ This is a subject of large and 
increasing interest, and Mr. Curley’s experience in connection with the 
work of ballot reform, and the cause of municipal reform generally, 
qualifies him to write upon it at once intelligently and convincingly. 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 


T might have been ‘assumed that in view of the 
prospective election of a President in November, 
1892, the managers of the Democratic party would 
have had sufficient prudence, if nothing else, to have 
stopped them from endangering their political success 
in the election. 

It might have been assumed that they would 
have observed the ground swell of indignant protest, 
which is plain enough to any one who has eyes to see 
or who has ears to listen, against the free coinage of 
silver dollars of full legal tender. 

It is the purpose of the people of this country, 
without distinction of party, to maintain the unit of 
value or the standard of value as ¢ now is, in order 
that every coin that issues from the mint of full legal 
tender, whether in the form of dollars made either of 
gold or of silver, shall contain its own value within its 
own substance, to the end that each and every dollar 
shall be worth as much after it is melted into bullion 
as it purported to be worth in the coin itself. Any 
other coin is a fiat fraud which will not be tolerated. 

The noise, bluster, and aggressive ignorance which 
have been exhibited in support of the free coinage of 
a silver dollar which is not worth as much in bullion 
as it purports to be worth in the coin are now fully 
exposed, and the mass of the people have measured 
the insignificance of the free -coinage agitation. 
Political managers who possess integrity as well as 
intelligence are no longer moved or scared by it. 

But under some influences which need not be 
named, the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
has appointed a Committee on Coinage which is sup- 
posed to represent all the bad influences that now 
exist in support of a bad kind of money. Already 
the action of the speaker, and the malignant action 
of those by whom he appears to have been con- 
trolled, has been disowned and condemned by the 
most influential and powerful representatives in Con- 
gress, in the press, and elsewhere by men of either 
and both parties. The appointment of this commit- 
tee has been especially condemned by those who 
represent the higher influences in the Democratic 
party. 

The people of this country may be very slow to 
move, but they move with overwhelming force when 
once aroused. They will neither permit the repre- 
sentatives of the mining camps which can hardly be 
called States, nor will they permit the m/csrepresent- 
atives of their will in Congress, to betray their trust. 
If the folly to which a coinage committee agreeing 
with and under the chairmanship of Mr. R. P. Bland 
may commit itself should be carried to the extent of 
passing a free-coinage act, then the trust reposed in 
the President will give to him the opportunity once 
enjoyed by President Grant to save the public honor 
and the public credit by interposing his veto, even if 
Republicans vote in part for the bill. 


” 


“A plague on both your houses” may then be 
the cry of the vast majority of the people of this 
country in the next election, and it will not matter 
under what party name the people attempt to carry 
their purposes into action. They will subject all 
parties to their will. 

In sustaining the credit of this country the people 
will insist that the money of the workman shall be 
maintained equal in its value to the money of the 
banker at the highest standard known in commerce, 
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They will not have cheap money for the workman. 
He wants his wages in the best money that can be 
coined and that is also the standard of banks and 
bankers. 

In the South especially, where the whole financial 
stability of the country rests upon the export value 
of their cotton, the reaction against cheap silver 
money is manifest at every point. The people of the 
South will not permit themselves to be exposed to 
the folly, the danger, or the discredit of a debased 
silver standard, when by their control over the cotton 
markets of the world they hold also the control over 
the gold of the world, and can make it subject to 
their own drafts at sight. 

Whenever other nations may come to the con 
clusion that the volume of coined money should be 
increased by a treaty of international legal tender 
if that time should ever come—it may be judicious for 
this country to join in such a movement ; but it will 
not be within the power of the representatives of the 
silver-mining interest of this country, in Congress or 
elsewhere, whose product of silver at the highest 
point is not equal to one-half the product of the eggs 
derived from the industry of the domestic hen, to 
imperil the commerce and industry of this country 
by their futile attempt to dominate Congress and to 
control it to the action of the leaders or msleaders 
of either party. 

It matters not to the silver interests, so calied, 
which party they make use of, so long as there is any 
chance for them to secure their purposes. The ablest 
men among their numbers are counted among the 
Republicans, the most numerous among the Demo- 
crats. Both together to-day are a miserable faction, 
whose futile attempt to withstand the will of the 
people will end in utter failure. The country will 
not submit to the domination of a petty interest, or 
to the attempt of its promoters to tax the people for 
the purchase of its product at more than it is worth. 

The danger in this case does not consist in the 
coinage of silver dollars. If there are people in this 
country who are so foolish as to wish to put all their 
transactions upon the uncertain and variable silver 
basis, and to make all their contracts in silver dollars, 
they have a right to make such a choice, and the 
mints of the country may rightly be open to the 
coinage of as many dollars as they want for their 
own use, but they must not force such dollars on 
others by an act of legal tender. What right has 
the government to put it in the power of any man 
who has promised to pay dollars to his crecitors to 
substitute a dollar which contains only seve: ty-five 
cents’ worth of silver for a dollar made of gold which 
contains one hundred cents’ worth of gold, when it is 
not in the contract ? 

The advocates of free coinage dare not submit 
their case for discussion upon a principle. Their 
attempt is only to avail themselves of the assumed 
ignorance of the people in respect to an act cf legal 
tender, but the people have found out their trick. 
“As I have stated it before, the attempt is made by 
them to force this coin into circulation by giving the 
promisor an option or choice of the kind of dollar 
in which he will meet his contract while depriving 
the creditor of a choice. This makes as bad a case 
of fraud as if the law should enable one who had 
contracted to deliver ten thousand pounds of food, 
fibre or fabric of any kind that is sold by the pound, 
to meet his contract by delivering the goods weighed 
in pounds troy of 5,760 grains each in place of the 
customary pound avoirdupois of seven thousand 
grains. If that kind of fraud were undertaken people 
would find it out. That is exactly the kind of fraud 
that would be perpetrated by the free coinage of 
silver dollars of the present standard under an act of 
legal tender which would enable a debtor to force 
them upon his creditor, while depriving the creditor 
of any choice in the matter. That fraud has been 
exposed and condemned. 

The destructive influence of the provisions of this 
proposed act has already been felt in its effect upon 
credit, by which many great enterprises have already 
been stopped or retarded. People who advocate this 
measure, being unfit to be trusted themselves, expose 
all the districts or States that they misrepresent to 
the same stigma. Is it not about time that the people 
of these States should stop this tampering with their 


credit ? 
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THE UN-AMERICANS. 

Tue Chilian incident has proved the depth and 
streneth of the national sentiment which can be 
counted upon by any administration that knows and 
does its duty in a matter concerning the honor of 
the flag. It is worth something to have the spirit 
of Americanism assert itself, if only in the way of 
demonstration. There are those who would have 
had us believe that it was dead, or too unfashionable 
to care to appear in public. There are those who 
did their ugly utmost to stifle it with misrepresenta- 
tion and to shame it with ridicule and insult. It is 
both a duty and a pleasure to devote a few words 
to the case of these un-Americans who have no use 
for the flag except Union-down, 

Ordinarily they take their tone from their breth 
ren of the British press. During the recent crisis, 
however, the relations seemed to be reversed. The 
anti-American case was made up on this side of the 
Atlantic, and merely echoed in the comments of the 
London and provincial English newspapers. The 
sneers and lies that came under the ocean by cable 
would be exasperating if we had not learned long 
ago to regard them as a matter of course, and to 
entertain them with equanimity and indifference. 
This time it was a few newspapers published in our 
own country, but not belonging to it in any essential 
respect, that taught the British press what to say. 
Consequently, we learn from the representative 
journals of a nation notoriously the bully among 
the smaller Powers of the earth that the patience 
which waited more than one hundred days for Chili’s 
apology was the oppressive and precipitate exercise of 
superior strength; that the firmness which insisted 
on reparation for the murder of our sailors was bluff 
and bluster unwerthy of a great country; that the 
patriotism which accepted at the full its responsibil- 
itv for the honor of the United States cloaked a 
base intrigue to bring on a war in order to divert at- 
tention from a political issue of economic policey—the 
very issue, indeed, on which the Republican party 
elected its candidate for President the last time there 
was a vote ! 

Thus tar the English journals at second hand from 
the un American press, Inainly mugwump. The atti 
tude of the un-Americans themselves toward the 
administration from the beginning to the end of this 
affair is more of amystery. To some extent it appears 
to have originated in the mercenary apprehensions ot 
private and commercial interests. In at least one 
quarter the pull of these commercial interests was 
re-enforced by the personal hatred of Minister Kgan 
on the part of a certain Irish-American editor, who 
can be classed neither as an Irishman nor as an 
American, but who happens to be influential as a 
mugwump. The anti-American case was largely the 
product of his ingenious and persevering intellect. 
He discovered the criminal character of the plot to 
make the American flag respected and the American 
uniform a safeguard the world over in time of peace. 
It was he who detected and exposed all that is ridic 
ulous in the old ideas of patriotism, of national self- 
respect, of national self-protection. lle first pro- 
claimed the theory that it is almost treason to prepare 
for possible war, and that the most dangerous enemies 
of the republic are the men who wear its uniform and 
are ready to lay down their lives in its service and 
for its defense. It is but justice to the editor of the 
Evening Post to Say that as he warmed to his con 
genial work Chili became a secondary consideration. 
We may be confident that he and his imitators would 
have been equally un-American and equally persistent 
and unscrupulous in their misrepresentation of the 
national sentiment, had our trouble been with 
Ecuador or with Spain, with Japan, with Monaco, or 
with Great Britain. 

The un-Americans succeeded only in putting in 
stronger light before the world the American spirit 
of loyalty, without regard to section or party, which 
is as broad as the country is wide. It supported the 
President and his Cabinet in their efforts to bring a 
threatening international complication to a peaceful 
and honorable conclusion ; and in that conclusion it 


rejoices and is grateful. 


THE ANTLHAILL REVOLT. 


A Friend of Senator Hill, in commenting upon the 
political situation, describes it in these words: “It 
is four years since Hill was refused the empty honor 


of being a delegate-at-large to St. Louis, where 


Cleveland was nominated, ‘To-day he is in the sad- 
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dle and Cleveland is on the ground ; right under the 
horse’s hoofs, in fact.” This description of the rela- 
tive posture of these Democratic antagonists is very 
nearly accurate. Governor Hill is undoubtedly on 
top. but there is some danger that he will lose the 
prestige which he has achieved. ‘The recently orgah- 
ized revolt against his attempt by a snap judgment to 
prevent a fair and deliberate expression of the party 
sentiment in New York as to the Presidency prom- 
ises to become seriously formidable. The initiative 
in this movement was taken by some of the most in- 
fluential Democrats of the metropolis, who propose 
to hold a State Convention and elect delegates to the 
National Convention to protest against the nomina- 
tion of Senator Hill. The indications are that this 
State Convention will be largely attended, and 
while it is hardly possible that the delegates se- 
lected by it will be admitted to the National Con- 
vention, there can be no doubt that their appearance 
upon the scene of action, backed by an emphatic ex- 
pression of the wishes of influential Democrats of 
the State, will greatly impress that body, and vastly 
increase the difficulties in Mr. Hill’s path. It looks 
very much as if the Senator, in his extraordinary 
anxiety to secure himself against possible dangers, 
has really exposed himself to a much more serious 
peril than could have possibly ensued had he per- 
mitted the Democratic convention to be held at the 
ordinary time and under the usual conditions. 


OUR PENSION LAWS. 


Tue extent to which the pension business is being over- 
done is well illustrated by a bill recently introduced into 
Congress by Mr. Peel of Arkansas. This bill practically pro- 
poses to legislate for a generation yet unborn, its propo- 
sition being that no pension shall be allowed the widows 
or orphans or children of soldiers in the late Civil War, 
unless the marriage of said widow and soldier was solem- 
nized prior to the first of January last! There are already 
on the roll 125,000 widows of soldiers who served in the 
Civil War. Many of these were born since the war closed. 
Numerically, according to a statement in tne St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, the war widows now number one-fourth 
of all the names carried on the pension rolls. A quarter 
of a century hence one-half of the pensioners, perhaps, 
will be widows, and there are children in petticoats to- 
day who may live to see the time when the government 
will be paying out millions of dollars annually to widows 
who were unborn when Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
Court House. The present proposition is in the direction 
of this absurd result. 

A good deal of the pension legislation of recent years 
has been based on false premises. A bill now before the 
House, which looks to the appropriation of the Fort Hays 
military reservation to the State of Kansas, to be used as a 
home for old soldiers, is predicated on a falsehood. The 
preamble to this measure states that there are now “ over 
fifty thousand old soldiers in the poor-houses of the coun- 
try for the want of somewhere else to find a home.” The 
inaccuracy of this statement becomes apparent when it is 
remembered that, according to the returns of the last cen- 
sus, there are only 73,045 paupers in all the poor-houses of 
the country; that 32,304 of these are females, and could 
not, therefore, very well be “old soldiers,” while thirty 
per cent. of the male paupers are not of age. There can 
be no possible excuse for the embodiment of a falsehood 
of this sort in a grave measure of legislation, and it ought 
to be rebuked by the body to which it is addressed. 

We are among those who believe that every veteran of 
the recent war who is unable to earn a livelihood should 
receive a pensiou in recognition of his service to the coun- 
try in its time of sorest need. ‘To permit any such a one 
to sink into pauperism and neglect would entail national 
disgrace. But in our opinion no soldier of the Civil War 
should be pensioned who is able, by hands or brain, to earn 
his own living. We believe, too, that all the legislation 
with reference to pensions for dependents of veterans of 
the Civil War should be so carefully guarded as to prevent 
lad to 
see that many veterans of the war are coming to realize 


fraud and imposition of whatever sort. We are g 
that the existing laws ought to be so revised as to bring 
our pension expenditures within reasonable limits. It is 
to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the great 
body of these ex-soldiers will vindicate themselves from 
the reproach of mercenariness and rapacity by uniting in 
a movement for a reconstruction of the whole body of 
our pension legislation in harmony with the ideas here 
suggested. 


THE CHILIAN INCIDENT. 


Tue Chilian incident is now practically a thing of the 
past. The Chilian government having apologized for the 
assault upon the sailors of the Baltimore and withdrawn the 
Matta circular and the request for the recall of Minister 
Egan, the only question which remains is the adjustment 
of the reparation to the victims of the Valparaiso riot, and 
this will be secured by the usual methods. In apprising 
the Chilian government of our acceptance of its proffered 
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terms, Secretary Blaine declares the belief “that the sense 
of justice of Chili will enable the two governments to make 
speedily and honorably a full end of the whole matter.” 
Now that all danger of a collision between the two Powers 
is past, it is well to know that our government was much 
more efficiently prepared for the actualities of war than was 
generally supposed. The entire available naval force had 
heen concentrated so as to be able to make an almost in- 
stantaneous attack upon several Chilian ports. At the same 
time great supplies of-coal, ammunition, and provisions had 
been forwarded on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, so 
that our fleet would have heen amply supplied in case 
foreign ports had been closed to them. Arrangements had 
also been made for immediate use of a number of transports 
and auxiliary cruisers, Other vessels had been secured for 
service as colliers. The Navy Department is entitled to the 
thanks of the country for the vigor and promptness with 
which it met the demands upon It. 


THE RAILROAD SLAUGHTER. 


Tue series of frightful railroad accidents that have oc- 
curred within the past few weeks serves to call renewed 
attention to the dangers of railroad travel. It is a fact not 
devoid of opprobrium that the railroads of this country are 
the most insecure in the world. The tourist abroad often 
indulges in cheap sarcasm upon “the alleged velocity ”’ of 
trains in England and on the Continent, insisting with 
many citations from his own experience that they are 
not unworthy rivals of the famous coaches that used 10 do 
service in the United States half a century ago. The ar- 
gument is not probably altogether without foundation. 

3ut to the minds of those with whom safety of life and 
limb is a consideration deserving of attention, it does not 
have the weight that it otherwise might. 

According to Mr. Henry C. Adams, the statistician of 
the Interstate Railroad Commission, the number of per- 
sons killed on the railroads of the United States during 
the year ending June 30th, 1890, was 6,334, and the number 
injured, 29,025. Of the killed, 286 were passengers; 2,451 
were employés and 3,598 were other persons. Of the 
injured, 2,425 were passengers; 22,396 were employés; 
and 4,206 were other persons. Or, to put the matter in 
another way, one passenger was killed for every 1,727,- 
789 carried, and one injured for every 203,064. The ratio 
in England is far more favorable to life and limb; only one 
passenger was killed out of every seven millions carried, 
and only one injured out of more than five hundred thou- 
sand, Passengers on the French railroads enjoy a like im- 
munity from death and injury. As to the relative immu- 
nity of employés and other persons in the United States 
and the countries named, figures are not at present avail- 
able. But there is no reason to doubt that they would be 
as discreditable to the American railroads as those relative 
to passenger traffic. 

It is impossible to indicate in detail many other inter- 
esting and important facts disclosed by Mr. Adams's statis- 
tics. But they indicate, speaking in a general way, a 
constant increase from year to year in the number of 
casualties. They indicate, also, that trainmen — that is, 
conductors, engineers, and brakemen—suffer the most from 
railroad accidents. Of the 749,301 persons employed on 
railroads, trainmen constitute only twenty per cent.; yet 
they sustain fifty-eight per cent. of the total number of 
casualties. Compared with passengers, their immunity 
from death is quite small. ‘A passenger riding continu- 
ously on a train,” says Mr. Adams, “might expect immu- 
nity from death by railway accident for 158 years; but an 
engineer, a brakeman, or a conductor under the same con- 
ditions must expect a fatal accident at the expiration of 
thirty-five years.” 

Coupling and uncoupling cars appears to be the most 
fruitful cause of casualty to railroad employés. During 
the year covered by Mr. Adams’s report, 369 were killed 
and 7,842 were injured. To what extent these numbers 
could have been diminished by the use of train-brakes or 
automatic couplers, Mr. Adams does not venture a state- 
ment; he says simply that “if sueh appliances are in real- 
ity safeguards against injury, the figures here presented 
are certainly an argument for legislation.” He is, more- 
over, of the opinion that a method for preventing those 
casualties caused by falling from cars and locomotives 
might be made the subject of legis!ative inquiry. His 
statistics show that from this cause alone 561 employés 
were killed and 2,363 were injured in 1890. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue St. Louis Republic, in discussing the recent Chil- 
ian incident, expresses its opinion of the management of 
the affair on our side in these words: “‘ The whole busi- 
ness as it standsis the most treacherous, the most pusillani- 
mous, the meanest, and most cowardly that any American 
administration ever engaged in.” It is obvious that the 
race of copperheads is not yet extinet, and that one of the 
most venomous of the survivors has coiled himself in the 
editorial chair of the Republic. 


Ar the rate we are going we shali presently have an 
excess of legal holidays. The latest proposition is in the 
form of a bill introduced in the House of Representatives 
which proposes to make the anniversary of the discovery 
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of America by Christopher Columbus, namely, the tweifth 
day of October, a day of national thanksgiving. Another 
suggestion comes from a Texas Representative, who wants 
the first Monday in September in each year made a legal 
holiday, to be known and deseribed as Artisans’ Day. It 
is not likely that either of these suggestions will for the 
present be carried out, but they are significant of the 
prevalent tendency toward an increase in our holidays and 
a diminution in the hours of labor. 


xe 


Ir is evident that Governor McKinley of Ohio proposes 
to conduct his administration on practical business princi- 
ples. While he will maintain the interests of his party so 
far as he can do so legitimately, he will make the public 
welfare his supreme concern. He announces, for instance, 
that in the appointment of the commissioner of railroads 
and telegraphs he will not be controlled by political con- 
siderations, but will give the office to some competent per- 
son who is perfectly familiar with the operation of railroads 
and the requirements of the office, rather than to a mere 
politician, who cannot distinguish between a stationary 
engine and a locomotive. It would be a happy thing for 
the country at large if all our public officials were as care- 
ful to regard the public welfare in their official action as 
Governor McKinley seems to be. 


ue 


Tuk St. Louis Republic, in a recent article on the politi- 
cal situation, reads a lesson to Senators Gorman, Hill, and 
Brice for their attempt to control the Democratic National 
Convention. It expresses itself quite freely as to the 
methods employed by this triumvirate, saying, ‘‘ They will 
doubtless do the finest work they can, but it will go for very 
little. They can no more name the Presidential candidate 
than can any other three men in the party.” And then it 
adds, with delicious naiveté: “If there is one thing that 
the history of thé Democratic party makes certain it is that 
it can neither be bullied nor bossed.” It is quite evident 
that the editor of the Republic had not read in the news 
columns of his own paper the statement that Senator Hill 
only the day before had “forced the Democrats of his 
State to surrender their identity and to award him the 
delegates at the next State Convention.” 

% 

A CONTRIBUTED article recently published in this news- 
paper indicated how one might travel one hundred miles 
an hour by bicycle train. We now see that it is proposed 
to build a railway from St. Louis to Chicago, upon which 
electric cars will be run at the rate of one hundred miles an 
hour, making the distance between the cities in two and 
one-half hours instead of eight hours, as at present. The 
projectors of this enterprise allege that the right of way 
has beer already secured, and that an effort will be made 
to have the line in operation in time for the World’s 
Fair. It will have an electric block system, and the track 
will be automatically illaminated a mile ahead and a mile 
behind each car. This seems like a visionary enterprise, 
but there is no reason to doubt that, however this particu- 
lar scheme may result, the time will come when electricity 
will do for general railroad travel what it is already doing 
for the service of street-cars in cities. 

a 

Tue Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has finally determined upon its policy as to 
tariff revision. Reform is to be dealt out in homeeopathic 
doses only. That is to say, the Democratic majority of the 
committee have repudiated the Mills method of tariff re- 
duction, and propose to indulge in separate and isolated 
attacks upon the McKinley bill. While this policy has 
been. determined upon it is at the same time alleged that 
perfect harmony exists in the party as to the general prin- 
ciple involved. ‘There will be no step backward,” says 
Mr. Springer, “in the party Opposition to the outrageous 
features of the existing tariff.” Of course the Democracy 
understand perfectly well that with the Senate as it now is 
it will be impossible to pass any measure of revision, and 
this being the case their attacks upon the law and the pro- 
tective principle it embodies can only result in a prolonged 
agitation and the disturbance of business confidence. 


a 


Tue extent to which the Louisiana lottery has fostered 
the gambling spirit in that and other States is well illus- 
trated by a statement which appears in the New Delta, 
T wenty-five-cent policy shops, where the “ heads of families 
can squander their earnings and servants can invest the 
money filched from the market-baskets of their employers, 
have long existed in New Orleans, and have proved enor- 


’ 


mously vicious in their results. It is now stated by the 
New Delta that five-cent gambling-shops have been estab- 
lished, which are absorbing the pennies of children and in- 
culeating the gambling spirit generally among the youth of 
the city. A reporter who visited one of these shops found 
children of from ten to fifteen years of age thronging 
about the counters and buying tickets. The New Delta 
vigorously rebukes the prevalence of these shops, which 
it characterizes as hell-holes into which babies are inveigled 
for purposes of robbery. Of course this evil is directly 
the consequence of the toleration of the State lottery and 
its dishonest practices, and no cure can be expected until 
this organized evil is extirpated. 
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‘She put an authoritative hand on his shoulder. 


LEAH OR 


‘T thought you a rock for steadfastness,’ she 


RACHEL. 


said.” 


ID you ever think what a curious thing it would have 
been if Jacob, after serving his seven years and re- 
ceiving Leah, the undesired, and then, with con- 

stancy to appall a modern, serving his seven more for 
Rachel, the moon-faced and ox eyed, had found her beauty 
that time) but a 


glamour, her society flat and vapid, and that ouly Leah—Leah, 


(which must have been rather mature by 


on whom he had never cast the eye of desire—was the comrade 
of his mind, the companion of his spirit ? 


John Reiver was 
than sixty years ago, and bred in that country, and amid that 


born on the western reserve of Ohio more 
pioneer civilization which gave us a Lincoln and a Garfield; and 
I have always muintained that there was timber for a great 
man in John Reiver. 

In those days it used to be considered that a young man, 
sound of wind and limb, who was not willing to work his way 
through college had no desire to rise in the world. John Reiver 
went through Princeton, graduating with some honor, and, as 
he was rather a hard than a brilliant. student, it took him five 
years to do it; but it cost none of his family a penny. 

On the same self-supporting basis he began the study of law 
in the office of Judge Harland in Toledo, then a village. His 
plans were big but vague. The endurance of hardship was the 
boast of the youth of his day, and it seemed to him that if he 
only stuck to his chosen profession with the dogged constancy 
and fidelity which he felt was in him, accepting every privation 
it brought, and denying himself sufficiently, he would not fail to 


THE 


STORY OF A 


VALENTINE. 


BY GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 
attain some eminence which was none the less desirable in his 
eyes for being rather indefinite. 

At this period of his life the society of the Harland girls, the 
judge’s two daughters, was his sole luxury and pleasure. 

The judge was a widower, and his daughters kept his house. 
Handsome, intelligent girls they were, voted a little pedantic 
and emancipated by the gayer younger folks of the village, and 
a hopeless problem to the village youth who might have aspired 
to them, since, as they were never apart, it seemed impossible to 
court either. 

This peculiarity troubled John not at all. The 
formed a confederacy, and grew into an intimacy closer and 
more continuous than their father or their own ideas would have 


three soon 


permitted with either one separately. 

John took his way to the Harland homestead to spend his 
evenings pretty nearly as regularly as he ate his snpper. All 
his plans were submitted to the girls, and discussed with the 
girls, before they were put into practice, and a familiar picture to 
the passer-by of a summer evening was that of the three young 
people on the porch, chatting and conversing with all the freedom 
of a family group. 

Rachel, the larger and more dignified of the two, was a beauty 
according to the standards of the time. She had the tall, willowy 
figure, the drooping shoulders and the regular features then con- 
and these, with a high, 
white forehead, penciled brows, very beautiful dark eves, a 


sidered necessary to feminine loveliness ; 


straight, delicate nose, small, sweet mouth, and a profusion of 


jetty ringlets shading the blooming oval cheek, made up an en- 
semble that might have materialized out of the steel plate of 
some “ Garland ” or ** Ladies’ Casket.” 

Leah’s looks would have been more appreciated by this gen- 
She was of the type now conveniently 
called “ piquant ””—a charming face, without one regular feature 


eration than by her own. 


She was a magnetic creature, a rapid and mimetic speaker, and 
one who never repeated a person’s words without reproducing 
his voice and gestures. With a warm, vital temperament she 
threw herself with almost passionate ardor into her pursuits, 
lawyers were not then dreamed of, she had, 
through pure love of learning, read law with her father, and 
assisted him sometimes in complicated cases with her quick and 
brilliant ratiocination and feminine intuition. 

She and John had many a friendly bout at argument, while 
Rachel sat silently by, her fine dark eyes fixed dreamily on the 
evening sky, or rousing herself now and then to put in a kindly 
word for whichever one seemed to be getting the worst of the 
battle. 

This latter was usually John. 


Though female 


Like Aaron of old, he was 
slow of speech, while Leah was gifted with an Irish fluency and 
John used to say, laughing, that 
when he had a hard case in court he came to sharpen up his 
weapons on her, and that if he was once able to defeat her let 
his legal opponent the next day beware—he would be ready for 


nimbleness of wit and tongue. 


him at all points, 
But even the musty odor ot the law cannot keep Cupid at 
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hay long where three healthy, normal young 
hearts lie fallow to his darts; and by the time 
John had been admitted to the Bar and to a 
junior partuership with Judge Harland, he found 
the evenings at the Harland home, from being 
very pleasant and necessary to his happiness, 
were becoming bits of Elysium, and he recog 
rized that he was in love with—Rachel. 

There was something elusive and suggestive 
about Rachel that kept his heart beating unusu- 
ally fast and his eyes watching her all the time, 
while he and Leah kept the conversational shut- 
tle flying merrily, and she sat silent, feeling, he 
fancied, a bit superior to their idle chatter, but 
too gentle and kind to sav so. He fancied a 
fine reserve in her silence; he wondered very 
much what was behind her sweet, attentive 
calm: he longed to know of what she was 
thinking when she seemed absent-minded and 
dreamy; he longed to hold more intimate con- 
verse with her than was possible in Leah’s pres- 
ence: and right here he came to the point where 
he could sympathize with the village youth 
aforementioned 

Leah was very nice. He was fond of her so- 
ciety and entirely convinced that she” wonld 
make a charming sister-in-law; but he would 
willingly have pushed her aside just now to 
reach his heart’s desire,and he came home from 
his ounce pleasant evenings filled with baffled 
longing and thwarted hopes 

Matters were in this state on the 13th of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1855, when 
a storm prevented his usual call, and he sat 
down determined to commit his feelings and the 
offer of “himself, all that he had, all that he 
hoped for.” to a valentine. 

The valentine of that day was not what a flip- 
pant writer has called the satin monstrosities 
of our own, “a decorated liver-pad,” but the 
real sentiments of the sender expressed to the 
sendee in verse more or less halting, according 
as his poetical abilities varied. 

John worked at. his valentine with his usual 
patient industry, and by “unconsciously cere- 
brating in bits of Moore and Byron produced 
five stanzas that almost made him wonder if 
fate had not intended him for a poet rather 
than alawyer. It made a warm place over his 
heart where he carried it next day, and sent 
strange, exulting thrills all over him whenever 
he touched it. 

In the evening he went as usual to Judge 
Harland’s. The afiernoon was mild and almost 
spring-like, and he found Leah on the porch 
trying to tie up a vine that the last night's storm 
had broken from its fastenings. 

“Let me do that,” he said, after the usual 
greeting, “ while you read this and tell me what 
unswer the recipient is going to give me.” 

Leah took the folded paper and opened it; 
then, seeing that it was written, she carried it 
to a window where the candle-light shone 
through and standing there, read it. 

John was still working at the vine and think- 
ing when Leah’s touch ou his arm, and Leahi’s 
voice with a different sound in it from any he 
had ever heard, roused him. 

“She would say yes.” 

He turned and looked at her bewildered. 
Her small, sweet fice was irradiated with a 
passion of feeling, and as he gazed stupidly 
she put her hand on his arm once more and 
said, in that voice of divine tenderness, 

“] say yes.” 

In the moment that he stood there like a 
man shot through, already dead. whose tense 
muscles hold him balanced to his fall, the mis- 
take and all its dreadful consequences went 
heavily before him, He saw that she had open- 
ed the paper without looking at the address, and 
believed the verses and the offer the v contained 
addressed to herself. fachel's step was heard 
in the hall-way, her hand was on the door. 

“Jt is vour sister coming,’ he said. “I ean- 
not see her to-night.” and turning awav he hur- 
ried down the steps and out of the gate. 

John Reiver’s bed knew him not that night. 
Iie tramped the muddy streets of the village in 
anguish of spirit, and even wandered past out- 
lying farms, where farm-yard curs barked at 
him and sleeping cattle stirred with heavy 
breathings and faint jangling of bells as he pass- 
ed. And while his unconscious feet bore him 
on, his mind plodded its weary round in the pit 
his own folly had dug for him. The suffering 
which his miserable blunder had entailed upon 
him could searcely have been understood by a 
smaller mind. To a man of petty vanity, in- 
deed, the revelation of Leah’s love for him- 
self might have been a matter for smirking 
self- congratulation: but to John Reiver, who 
united the strength of a man with the pure al- 
truism of a woman, the revelation came with 
the force of a crushing blow. There seemed but 
Rachel did not know 
he loved her, and probably did not eare for him. 
Leah was the dearest and best of women, and 


one course open to him. 





FRANK 


he could not make her suffer for his folly ; but 
when he came to this point his love and his al- 
truism held a battle royal in his riven heart. 
Rachel forever unattainable seemed a thousand 
times more alluring than Rachel to be courted 
and won, and in spite of his dogged resolution 
to abide by his blunder and make good his word 
to Leah, it was a haggard face he carried the 
day after his noeturnal wanderings. 

When he went down to the Harlands’ that 
evening, strong in this resolution, he was glad to 
find Leah at the gate. It would be easier to 
speak to her alone, he thought, and explain, as 
best he might, his strange conduct of the night 
before. 

She had thrown a little shawl] over her head 
and was evidently waiting for him. He saw 
that she was very pale, and her face looked ten 
years older than that of the smiling girl who 
had said “IT say yes.” As he began to speak 
she interrupted him. 

“IT wanted to see you before you go in,” she 
said. “I gave Rachel your valentine.” And 
then it came to him with a shock that of course 
she saw the address on it after he was gone and 
found out ber error. 

The thought of her feeling then, the sight of 
her suffering and evident humiliation now, 
pained him more than any selfish thought of 
personal loss had yet been able to. 

Somehow this pale, broken Leah seemed to 
him like the ghost of some one he had loved, 
and the sight of her thus, who was usually so 
confident and authoritative, broke the heart in 
his bosom. 

“() Leah, Leah!” he said, ‘I came to make 
ui yvod—to ask you 

“ Don’t,” she answered, with more of herown 





manner; ‘that would be folly and make three 
people wretched instead of one—or, rather ”— 
with a somewhat wan smile—“ nobody will be 
wretched as it is. I gave the valentine to 
Rachel, and I think I’m safe in saying that the 
answer is to be yes.” 

She opened the gate as if for him to pass in. 
* Oh, Leah!” he said, “do you hate me ?” 

“No,” she answered, gently, smiling a little 
again, “I’m going away for a while to my 
uncle's, in Cleveland. It couldn't be very pleas- 
ant for either of us to meet frequently just now, 
and when I come back we will have forgotten 
all about it.” 

Leah to go away! 
Lim! When her love was freely offered it 


Leah to forget all about 


seemed but a misfortune; now the thought of 
its withdrawal struck cold on his heart. 

“ Rachel is expecting you, I think,” said Leah 
finally. 

“T can’t see her to-night,” John gasped, chok- 
ingly, in a tumult of searcely comprehended 
emotions. ‘ Leah, you won't forget al/ about me 
when you're away, and you'll come back soon ?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” she answered him, 
smiling in earnest now, and speaking in the 
tone a mother might use to a grieving child. 
“1'll come back soon, and we'll be the same 
good friends we always have been. Good-bye, 
I shall be gone when 
She stretched a cold 
little hand over the gate, and he took it and 


if you're not coming in. 


you come to-morrow.” 


pressed_it, and went away with his heart so full 
of Leah and her sorfows that there was scarcely 
any room in it for Rachel. 

I should be wrong if I said that John Reiver 
was not a happy man in the weeks that followed. 
He had won his first love, an amiable, beautiful 
girl, who considered him the wisest, best, and 
most gifted of men. Her gentle homage was 
nectar to him—though whether nectar, as a 
steady thing, is an altogether wholesome or 
stimulating diet, may be open to question 

When the first glamour of hearing Rachel 
say that she actually did love him and always 
had wore away, he found that they were 
strangely at a loss for topics of conversation. 
Rachel was very domestic, and took little inter- 
est in outside matters. When he introduced a 
subject she was willing to believe he knew all 
about it without hearimg, and best contented to 
sit quietly holding his hand and gazing at the 
fire with that thoughtful gaze which he had 
once conceived to cover so much. 

A dozen times of an evening she said, We 
miss Leah so!” and indeed they did. They 
were like two children alone, and the house 
seemed strangely vague and empty without her 
vivid, vivifying presence. 

In a month she came back, rosy, smiling, full 
of good cheer, with perhaps a touch of added 
elegance from the influence of life in a large 
town. 

Anti-slavery was the topic of the day. She 
had been at a couple of big meetings and con- 
ventions, and had heard Abby Kelly speak. 
She entertained them all evening with her 
graphic recitals. “And I can speak like Abby 
Kelly, too,” she said, and gave them an almost 
perfect reproduction of that once so famous 
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“ but.’ more diffi- 
“T ean speak like 


lecturer's speech and stvle; 
dently and flushing a little, 
myself, too.” 

* And that will be the best of the two,” said 
loving Rachel. 

*T thought ofa few things on the way home 
that I wanted to say; things that need saying,” 
said Leah, and rising, she delivered to them, as 
from a platform, a pussionate and eloquent 
address. It was brief, and she sank into her 
chair laughing. 

“There, do you think T could do it?” she 
said 

Rachel was full of fond pride.“ You ought to 
lecture,” she said. “ It was ten times better than 
Abby Kelly.’ 

“Than my imitation of her, you mean,” said 
Leah. ‘* Well, I would like to try. 


give me a life-work to do.” 


It would 


John Reiver said nothing. This talk of life- 
work and lecturing seemed to set him very far 
outside of Leah’s interests indeed, and made 
him feel very lonely and deserted. 

When Rachel left the room for something, 
laier on, Leah came to him smiling and said: 
“T want to set your mind at rest, John. about 
the folly that eansed my going away. I think 
it was more a sick faney and being cooped up 
here, where I could neither see nor hear any- 
thing of the world’s work, than anything else. 
When I got ont among broader interests and 
more stirring themes it seemed to vanish en- 
tirely.” 

Poor John! Te felt as if his mother lad 
denied him. 

“ You don’t understand.” he said, sadly. “I 
eared as much as you did.” 

“ Of course,” she answered, cheerfully ; “ we 
have always been fond of each other, and always 
will be, as brother and sister.” 

Then his homesick heart broke bounds. ‘ No, 
‘Not that! not that! 


” 


no!” he said. It's you I 
love. Rachel's not—— 
She rose and put an authoritative hand on his 
shoulder. 
“Don’t say anything to Rachel’s sister that 
will make our future meeting impossible,” she 
said, sternly. “ Why, how is this? IT thought 
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WILL the exposition buildings be ready for the 
opening on May Ist, 1893? This question must 
suggest itself to every visitor to Jackson Park, 
where these structures are being erected; and 
the answer after study is easily affirmative. 

Chicagoans have a way of describing the im- 
mense size of their fuir. They say, “It is as 
big as all-out-doors.” A stranger, coming upon 
the construction work at Jackson Park, would 
readily accept the description and take it 
seriously. Looking at the fourteen or fifteen 
giant halls, the 4.000 working men, the trains 
of cars loaded with material for the buildings— 
looking at all these, the innocent of another city 
might think that these Chicagoans were really 
trving to fence in * all-out-doors ” and use the 
inelosure for the World's Fair. 

Standing at the north end of the park, on the 
half-finished walls of the Fine-arts galleries, and 
facing to the south, an impressive view of con- 
structive activity is disclosed. Immediately to 
the right is the Woman’s building—a beautiful, 
simple design, classic in its Greek simplicity, 
and, thanks to Chief of Construction Burnham's 
gallantry, the only building on the grounds that 
Perhaps Mr. 


Burnham’s natural chivalry has been spurred to 


is ready for interior decorations. 


activity somewhat by the energy of Mrs. Palmer, 
president of the Woman’s Board, and Miss Hay- 
den, of Boston, who made the designs. However 
that may be, the women have distanced their 
brethren in this particular and are already ar- 
ranging details for the decoration of their beau- 
tiful home 

Next beyond the Woman’s building, close ‘up 
to the lagoon, with a terrace to the water’s edge, 
is Horticultural Hall. 
mammoth long green-house, with pavilions at 
The skeleton of the dome, 113 feet 


in the air, suggests to the irreverent a great cir- 


To-day it looks like a 
each end 


cular wire rat-trap, dropped from some planet 
above and landed Inckily in the midst of a pile 
of lumber. 

Swarms of men clambering about the dome 
earry the suggestion farther, and make one 
think the trap really kas caged animals—the 
men look so small at that height. 

A thousand feet of building 286 feet wide, 
skeleton roofs, skeleton dome, unfinished yet 
promising facades, show a tremendons power 
hack of the carpenters, who ean bring so much 
into view where two months ago were nothing 
but chaotic heaps of lumber and kegs of nails. 

Still bevond, the conerete result is still more 
surprising. The Transportation building is 
walled and roofed, with a clear-story above all 


ready for roofing. Like a modern station car- 
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you a rock for steadfastness.—the strongest and 
best of men.—and I find you unstable and weak 
as water.” 

“No,” he answered, miserably. “I’m stead- 
fast enough. It was you from the first, only | 
was a fool.” 

The matter was never mentioned between 
them again. Leah thought best to be little at 
home for a while. She went to Boston and made 
the acquaintance of Wendell Phillips aud other 
leading spirits of the movement that soon ab- 
sorbed her whole time and thought. She leet- 
ured with Abby Kelly, and alone, at grove 
meetings and conventions, and she was loved, 
admired, and respected as falls to the lot of few 
women to be. She devoted her life to the 
abolition of slavery and, after it and the enfrau- 
chisement of the negro were accomplished, to 
the bettering of his condition and to the help of 
the helpless and the succor of the fallen. 

Many a time, in the years that followed, John 
Reiver lay waking, when the rain was on the 
roof and his gentle partner slept placidly beside 
him, sick with loneliness, the dauntea loneliness 


of a man who finds himself the only mature in 


telligenee in a household of children, and his 
heart cried out for the stay and guide and com- 
panion of which chance and his boyish faney had 
deprived it—for Leah. 

A dull man, most people called him: a slow, 
plodding, useful kind of fellow: a good husband 
and fond father, who filled his humble sphere 
well. and had neither ambition nor ability for a 
higher or more stimulating life;—but I shall 
alwavs believe that John Reiver the husband 
of Rachel was very unlike John Reiver the 


husband of Leah might have been. With his 


massive grasp and ponderous persistence of in- 
tellect, stimulated and supplemented by her 
fervor and quickness of perception, it seems to 
me there is scarcely a height he might not have 
sealed, 

Dear heart! She has been dead these twenty 
vears, She never married, but she lived a fuller 
and more rounded life than many a matron, and 
the blessings of the friendless followed her 


} 


‘beneath the low, green tent whose curtain 


never outward swings.” 
EXPOSITION BUILDINGS. 

ried to its ultimate degree of artistic develop- 
ment, the future home of the railway and other 
transportation exhibits is rapidly reaching its 
exterior finish. The architect has chosen his 
treatment of them happily. and the constructive 
work has reached a stage where the design 
begins to show forth effectively. 

While, as has been said, the Transportation 
building is not unlike a great railway station, 
its architectural decoration lifts it out of that 
class of structures. Its main architectural feat- 
ure is a grand portal called the “golden door.” 
This portal is to be very ornate and overlaid 
with gold-leaf The main entrance is formed by 
a series of receding arches. The sides of the 
portal are provided with balconies ornamented 
With fountains and statuary. Over the arch of 
the doorway will be a panel representing the 
* Genii of Transportation,” and panels in every 
suitable place will proclaim the age of rapid 
transit. This magnificent arched portal seems 
to furnish the key of the architect's idea in de- 
sign. Arches prevail everywhere. Along the 
length of the walls, arched windows furnish 
light; along the baleonies, arches and wheels 
show the same motive. All the smaller en- 
trances are arched, and one would not have been 
surprised had the roof itself been a single arch 
of cnormous dimensions. Looking up from the 
doorways to the roof, however, one sees trian- 
gular trusses and finds the break in what would 
otherwise be a monotony of curvilinear design. 
In a few days men in plaster-white coats will 
begin nailing on the “staff” of the Transporta- 
“Staff” is the material used at 
the Paris xposition for exterior finish of the 


tion building. 
ouildings. It isa mixture of plaster and oakum 
or other fibrous material, and is east in sheets, 
modeled for architectural effect, or plain where 
a plain is desired. When it is on, the building 
looks as though it were built of stone or terra 
cotta, depending entirely on the painter's skill 
and taste for this final touch of deception. 

Just how far this delusion may be carried is 
shown by the Mines building. It stands at a 
curve of the lagoon, just south and toward the 
lake from Transportation Hall. The end of the 
Mines palace toward the lagoon is finished save 
the staff. 


finish is in place. 


But on the other end all the exterior 
No contrast could be more 
striking. On the lagoon side, upright timbers 
and steel rods tell of the temporary, though 
strong, construction, At the other side one 
sees a finished wall, apparently of stone, with 
symbolic panels in bass-relief, cornices of the 
tenaissance, sculptured pediments, and embel- 


lished seroll-work, For all the eye ean see, 
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this is granite and marble, chiseled to teach 
sculpture and polished to the last degree. In- 
side, the Mines building already foreshadows a 
great display. The interior is cleared out, and 
lines drawn Gown the hall-way—a vista of 630 
feet—mark the aisles and passage-ways, planned 
hy the chief of the department, Mr. F. J. V. 
Skiff, of Colorado. The centre of the building 
is a clear span of 115 feet, arched over by a 
huge cantalever truss which supports the roof 
Up to the roof is an uaimpeded rise of 100 feet, 


flooded with light from the almost solid sheet of 


glass that forms the roof covering. 

Twenty-five feet from the main floor are gal- 
leries sixty feet in width, accessible by broad 
stairways and bringing into reasopable per- 
spective the almost oppressive dimensions of the 
hall. 

These are some of the advanced buildings. 
Others there are that by ordinary canons would 
be adjudged in a progressive state. For in- 
stance, thirty acres of flooring have been laid for 
the Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts Hall; and 
still, the World’s Fair Chief of Construction says 
that it is but fairly beguu. Indeed, to the 
casual observer the assertion seems only accu- 
rate. From one end to the other of the great 


floor is 1,8C0 feet, and but one small section of 


superstructure has been raised. Standing on 
the lake-shore side of this, the main hall, one 
wonders how all that floor can ever get an ade- 
quate covering above it. But Contractor Agnew, 
who has undertaken this very task, smiles at the 
incredulous and says the work will be done in 
time to furnish a home for the manufactured 
exhibits of all nations at the exposition. The 
Government building, lying north of the big 
floor and across the lagoon from the Woman's 
building, is in the awkward stage of growth. It 
looks like a big, unwieldy, gawky child —all 
angles and elbows. sut every day shows 
progress, and Uncle Sam’s awkward child will 
soon be as beautiful and fully rounded as its 
older companions on the lake shore. 

To the unimaginative, all these partially com- 
pleted homes of the World’s Fair would seem 
crude. Especially would this be true of those 
last begun—the Agricultural, Forestry, Fisher- 
ies, and Fine Arts buildings. But with the 
prophetic eve, familiar with Western methods of 
construction, it is not hard to see that every 
answer to questions from the anxious must be 
affirmative; that the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition will have its buildings ready to entertain 
the nations of the earth when the day set for 


their coming shall dawn, 


A STREET SINGER. 
Wuere the dull wheels jar and jostle 
And the tramways ring and roar, 
Here, like some town-prisoned throstle, 

I have drifted to your door. 

Like a bird I wait your giving 
Like a bird I wait not long; 

Song and flight must yield a living 
To a life of flight and song. 


As the echoes climb likes lovers, 
Tremble o’er the city’s din, 

And my song, a lost bird, hovers 
At your window—enters in; 

As the music seems to linger, 
And its cadences entreat, 

Give me, like a feathered singer, 
Bread, for singers fain must eat ! 


Bread or pennies ; yes, a blossom! 
Throw it out with wishes warm 
I will catch—as did my bosom 
Bullets in the battle-storm. 
Only let the song I send you 
Find you tenderer than the stones 
Thanks, fair lady, God attend you! 
Fortune’s frown your smile atones. 


Lift the blue cap, worn and ragged 
Hardly holds the pennies now 
See the hole in front, so jagged, 
Where the sabre kissed the brow ! 
Glory, fare you well! I gladly 
Limp along or stiffly sit, 
While the leg I need so badly 
Helps to fill a rifle-pit. 


Singing nightly in the trenches, 

Where the bomb-shells marked the time; 
Singing ‘mid the prison stenches 

There, where liberty was crime 
Singing souls to welcome slumber 

Singer, priest, and soldier, too 
Singing till I hear my number 

Singing in the grand review ! 

©, H. CRANDALL 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


{Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of 
making purchases ir New York through the mails, or 
any subscribers who intend visiting the city, will be 
cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion De 
partment to the most desirable establishments, where 
their wants can be satisfactorily supplied; or she will 
make purchases for them without charge when their 
wishes are clearly specified. | 

THERE are certain modes brought forth with 
each season which are bound to be ephemeral, 
but the haut ton of our French cousins always 
declare that a fashion loses its youth at the age 
of three months, becomes blasé at four months, 
and is absolutely old at six months. This creed 
might be widely adopted were it not for the es 
sential requisite—a long purse—and yet there 


are some fashions to which one becomes attach- 
ed, and is loth to discard even at old age. 
Among the ephemerals’ may be included the 
collariess bodices, which gave the wearer such 
an “unfinished” appearance that they were 
done with in short order. It is really wonder- 
ful, in these days, what charming costumes may 
he effected with a very few yards of material— 





RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


six yards of cloth being sufficient to make a 
really “ smart” costume, as recently produced in 
a tweed with a speckled and checked surface in 
a mixture of black, brown, orange, and white. It 
had a plain gored skirt, with a narrow bias hem 
of deep orange-colored faced cloth, finished at 
the lower edge with black Astrakhan. The 
double-breasted waistcoat, with seams over the 
hips and two rows of big mother-of-pearl but- 
tons, was made of the orange cloth, and over it 
was a long jacket of tweed edged with the As- 
trakhan, and crossing from the left shoulder, fell 
apart just below the bust to display the waist- 
coat. The Garibaldi sleeves were tight below 
the elbow, and edged also with Astrakhan. Can 
it be possible that the wide, high sleeves have 
at last received the full measure of feminine 
favor, and are to be dethroned? In the very 
recent foreign plates many sleeves are on the 
new order of shape—tight around the armholes 
and wrists and baggy at the elbows. I hope 
this notion will be adopted carefully, for unless 
a woman has very broad shoulders, sleeves with 
full elbows invariably make her figure broadest 
at the hips. 

Another faney for soft, hairy fabrics is quite 
pretty in its idea, which is a tucked bodice, and 
sleeves also tucked from elbow to wrist. The 
bodice is laid in narrow tucks from neck to 
waist, and is belted with a wide sash of soft silk, 
which is tied in a short bow at one side. 

I have very recently mentioned the Russian 
blouse as one of the latest novelties, and this 
week it is illustrated in its simplest form. 
It is made in a dark, heavy, hair-lined tweed, 
with edgings of black Astrakhan, and is belted 
with thick gros-grain ribbon in black, fastened 
with a silver buckle. The high collar is edged 
with Astrakhan and the sleeves are adorned.with 
epaulets. Many of these Russian garments, 
instead of closing at one side, as illustrated, will 
button diagonally from the left shoulder. The 
most becoming mode of arranging the back is 
to stitch the fullness into flat pleats at the 
waist-line, in the centre, while the belt alone 
adjusts the fullness of the fronts. It is quite safe 
to expect that the majority of the spring gar- 
ments will assume the form of the Russian 
blouse. 

The latest fashions for hats in Paris have per- 
fectly flat brims and circular crowns, and lace 
in all varieties is used as a decoration. The 
foundation of the hat is of velvet overlaid with 
lace, which more frequently comprises delicate 
conventionalized floral designs, daintily worked 
in gold or pale gray silk, on a black net back- 
ground, The top of the crown is covered with 
a circular piece of the lace, while more of the 
same kind is lightly fulled into a sort of frill 
resting on the brim. A new style of plume, 
consisting of an aigrette rising between two 
ostrich tips, is placed on one side near the back, 


and the crown is encircled with a roll of velvet. 
An attractive example of the new satin hats is 






in the Directoire shape, having black felt under 
the brim and the whole of the outside smoothly 
covered with old-rose satin, part of which is 
veiled with fine black lace. Plain, heavy, black- 
satin ribbon is banded around the crown, and a 
black ostrich plume with an aigrette of lace fin- 
ishes off the back. A very stylish bonnet has a 
crown made of innumerable iridescent spangles, 
or rather paillettes—which is the proper Parisian 
term for them—and they are mounted on green 
velvet, with trimmings of rosettes made of helio- 
trope and apricot shot silk in a most artistic 


fashion. ELLA STARR. 


THE ROYAL FUNERAL IN 
LONDON. 


THE funeral of the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, which took place in London on the 
20th ult., was marked by great solemnity, the 
mournfulness of the oecasion being heightened 
by the dreary weather and by the draperies of 
black on the houses along the route pursued by 
the procession. The body of the deceased was 
brought by train from Sandringham to Windsor 
Station, and thence was conveyed to St. George's 
Chapel, where the funeral ceremonies were held. 
The procession was not imposing, a wish having 
been expressed that no public or military dis- 
play should be made, and the simplicity of the 
obsequies, hitherto unknown in connection 
with the burial of a prince of so high a rank, at- 
tracted very favorable comment. As the coffin 
was lifted from the heavily draped gun-carriage 
and carried into the chapel, the clergymen and 
the choristers preceded it down the main aisle, 
singing “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
Then came three equerries in scarlet uniforms, 
bearing upon cushions the coronet and insignia 
of the late prince. A small detachment of Hus- 
sars came next, and immediately behind them 
was borne the coffin upon the shoulders of some 
oStheir comrades. The ten officers of the regi- 
ment who acted as pall-bearers walked by the 
side of the coffin. The Prince of Wales followed 
in a dark uniform, having on his right hand 
Prince George, and on his left Sir Dighton 
Probyn. Behind them walked the princes of 
the blood and a brilliantly-picturesque throng of 
home and foreign representatives. Scarlet and 
gold uniforms contrasted with the darker blues, 
with here and there a shade of orange and of 
gray. On reaching the choir, the coffin was 
placed upon the bier before the altar, and the 
coronet and insignia of the prince were deposited 
thereon. No flowers were visible, except the 
few wreaths upon the coffin—one of which was 
from the Queen. The memento from Her Majesty 
was a wreath of white azaleas, arum lilies, and 
hyacinths, darkened with violets, and bordered 
with a setting of bay leaves, maiden-hair ferns, 
and myrtle. On one of the broad, white satin 
ribbons of the wreath was in-eribed, in old Eng- 
lish characters: ‘“‘ A mark of tenderest affection 
and love from his most devoted, loving, and sor- 
rowing grandmother, Victoria, R. 1.” Another 
offering which arrested the attention was the 
memento from the regiment in which the duke 
served. This was a huge wreath of poinsettias, 
within whose searlet inner circle the Prince of 
Wales's feathers—the regimental crest—had 
been fashioned in white flowers, the white satin 
ribbons attached bearing in characters of gold 
the motto, * Ich dien.” 

The burial service was conducted by the Dean 
of Windsor, assisted by the Bishop of Rochester. 
The Prince of Wales was greatly affected during 
the service, and as the benediction was pro- 
nounced he kuelt with his head buried in his 
hands. Then in accordance with the ancient 
custom, Sir Albert Woods, Garter King of Arms 
(the duke was a Knight of the Garter), in the 
full insignia and habit of his rank, stepped for- 
ward and proclaimed the full list of the tides of 
the duke. The Prince of Wales, followed by 
the other roval personages, then retired and the 
solemn obsequies were over. On another page 
we give a number of illustrations (from the Lon- 
don Graphic and Illustrated News) of incidents 
connected with the decease of the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. 


LIFE INSURANCE.—CONUN.- 
DRUMS. 


A GREAT uumber of inquiries has reached me 
this week—so many that I cannot reply to them 
all in this issue. One in pagticular, signed by J. 
H. Jarvis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, takes me severely 
to task on the ground that he insured in the New 
York Life on my recommendation and now dis- 
covers that the company has been subjected to 
charges, 

The scurrilous letter that Mr. Jarvis writes 
me indicates that he has some interests in assess- 
ment companies. He speaks of them in terms 
of praise, but at the same time denounces me. 
Tt is true that the New York Life has been 
under investigation by the State Insurance De- 
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partment of New York for several months past. 

It is also true that the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance has just been rendered, 
which shows that the company is entirely solvent, 
with assets exceeding $120,000,000, and a 
magnificent surplus reaching up well toward 
$15,000,000; and this, be it remembered, is 
figured on a very conservative estimate of the 
valuations of its property. I know that its real 
estate in New York City is valued by consery- 
ative men at a very much higher figure than 
the State Insurance Department has placed upon 
it, and that the vast volume of its bonds and 
stocks has greatly appreciated in value since 
the inventory was taken. 

It is useless to discuss this matter with Mr. 
Jarvis. No one dares question the solvency, the 
security, and the splendid financial standing of 
the New York Life. It comes out of its trial by 
fire like refined gold, and I recommend it now 
more highly than I ever did before. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JANUARY 21sT, 1892. The Her- 
mit ;—1 am thinking about insurance, and inclose you 
a pamphlet of the Iron Hall of Indianapolis, Ind. Is 
it a good, reliable, strong company ? Will you please 
give its standing ? J.8. 

I have before given my opinion of the Iron Hall. It 
has been denounced by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Massachusetts, but it has been far more success- 
ful than most assessment orders of its kind. So long 
as its death rate is low and its new membership is 
large it will thrive, but when these conditions are re- 
versed it will probably find the same hardships that all 
other orders of this kind have ultimately been compell- 
ed to meet. If this is not a suiicient reply let J.S 
write me again and specify what he wants to know. 

JANUARY 241TH, 1892. The Hermit :—Having read a 
number of your criticisms upon the so-called benefit 
orders, would like your opinion and standing of the 
Guild of the Massachusetts Prudential Order. 

Yours, G.D.K 

The Guild of the Massachusetts Prudential Order is 
unknown tome. Will G. D. K. kindly send me some 
of its literature ? I am inclined, from its name, to sus- 
pect that it is one of the numerous benefit orders which 
promise extravagant things in return for small assess- 
ments. If this be the case I would prefer not to tie up 
with it. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, JANUARY 2TH, 1892. Hermit :— 
I have a $5,000 policy in the;Mutual Benefit Company 
of Newark, N. J., on what is called the ** accelerative 
endowment” plan, in which I do not take the divi- 
dends, but it is applied to maturing the policy. I 
began paying on this policy ten or eleven years ago, 
at which time I was told by the agent the $5,000 
would be paid to me in about twenty years if alive, 
or to my heirs if dead before that time. The receipts 
for the premiums show it is progressing at a rate 
that would mature itin about that time. Will you 
kindly give me your opinion of the financial strength 
of this company’ Also what you think of the 
“‘accelerative endowment ” as a plan ? I don’t think 
I ever heard of it elsewhere. Very respectfully, 

P. 2% 2. 

Ans.—The Mutual Benefit of Newark is a company 
of solid standing. I donot think my correspondent 
need feel alarmed over the result of his connection 
with it. It is a strong, well-managed company, 
though not so large as the Equitable, the Mutual, or 
the New York Life, all of this city. The * acceler- 
ative endowment” is a satisfactory plan. It is 
simply a variation of the form of policy intended so 
as tomake a new and attractive feature of insur- 
ance. 

WATERBURY, CONN., JANUARY 2IisT, 1892. The Her- 
mit;—Will you please give me your opinion of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Springfield, Mass. Yours respectfully, B. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life has been referred 
to in these columns several times before. I would 
suggest that B. look at the annual report made by 
this company at the beginning of thisyear. If he 
cannot analyze it and will write me again I willado it 
for him. 

Nevapa, Mo., JANUARY 23D, 1892. Hermit :—I 
carry a ten-yeare tontine policy in the New York Life 
Insurance Company for $1,000. Please inform me if 
this isa reliable investment, and if the company pays 
the full $1,000 at the end of ten years, provided the in- 
sured pays his dues to the company ? Alsoinform me 
if the investigations of the Life Insurance Commission- 
er have found the New York Life in good circum- 
stances? Yours respectfully, A. B. C. 

I have replied in this column to another correspond- 
ent who inquired in reference to the New York Life. 
The company is entirely able to fulfill all its agreements. 
Ido not know what form of contract * A. B. C.” has 
in his tontine policy, but whatever it is I think it will 
be carried out. Usually the stipulation with reference 
to such policies is not as explicit as I wonld like to 
have it. If*: A. B.C.” will submit the exact phrase- 
ology of the agreement I will tell him what I think 
of it. 

Macepon Centre, N. Y., JaNuUARY 22p, 1892. Her- 
mit;—Will you kindly inform me regarding the 
standing of the ‘‘S. F. 1.,’’documents of which I in- 
close. Very respectfully, C. &. P. 

The S. F. L. offers sick benefits, accidental insur 
ance, burial insurance, and also promises to pay $1,000 
in seven years in return for small assessments levied 
as circumstances may require. Unless there is an 
absolute agreement as to the limitation of the num 
ber of assessments, and unless my correspondent 
knows that the management is honest and strong 
and secure, I would not take a policy in the §. F. I. 
Thus far all such companies have found it difficult 
to establish themselves and to maintain their footing. 


A Haearm. 


WE have information that one Frey, claiming 
to be a member of the firm of McElroy & Frey, of 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle, is repre- 
senting himself as an agent of the Judge Pub- 
lishing Company in California and in Mexico, 
having in the former State collected subscriptions 
and given receipts therefor. As we have pre- 
viously announced, we have no traveling agents, 
and this man Frey is an impostor and thief. We 
should be glad to hear of bis arrest. 
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AT CORPUS CHRISTI. 
By LEE C. HARBY. 

Far down in the southwest of Texas lies a 
town that combines and offers more to the home- 
dweller and home - seeker than many a place 
better known to fame, while to the tourist, tired 
of beaten paths, it is a mine of pleasure; and to 
the hunter it affords sport varied and plentiful 
as man could desire. 

This town of Corpus Christi is exquisitely 
situated on the bay of its own name—one hun- 
dred and fifty square miles of dancing, flashing 
water. It curves into the land and opens out 
into the Mexican Gulf, where the green billows 
tumble in the sunshine and send cool breezes 
inward, tempering the summer's heat. All 
along the level strand facing the bay the busi- 
ness part of the town extends. Immediately 
back of it a bluff rises abruptly to twice the 
height of the noted one at Long Branch. This 
is the only high bluff land which comes down 
to the seacoast anywhere along the Gulf of 
Mexico. It stretches off into the vast expanse 
of prairie which lies behind the town. On these 
heights, which afford a magnificent view of the 
water and surroundings, are buiit the residences 
—the finest of them fronting the level drive 
below; but they extend back for many blocks, 
until at last they reach the Mexican suburb 
which forms the outskirts of the city. There 
are no jacals here, but there are adobe houses 
and small, wooden structures, all inhabited by 
Mexican families. Many of them have stores, 
doing quite a business, and some of them are 
rich. 

This is such a good place in which to make 
one’s home. Everything grows so well, for 
the season is ten months long. The soil is 
generous, the rain- fall ample, and cattle do 
not require housing nor feeding. No fertilizers 
are used, and vegetables are shipped all 
winter as far north as Denver City. The 
climate is mild and yet healthful; it is veritably 
the farmer's paradise. The waters teem with 
all kinds of sea-food of the very best varieties ; 
the prairies are alive with game; the edge of 
the bay is black with ducks and other water- 
fowl, and off a little distance from the town are 
deer and jabalinas—as they call the wild hogs, 
or pecearies, which are very tumerous. They 
afford rare, good sport ; but the sportsman must 
dismount when he hunts them, else they will 
tear his horse’s legs, disabling it for life. - They 
make a fine fight, and are so common that the 
natives do not appreciate them. Strangers, 
however, have of late found out this attraction 
and make up parties to hunt these animals. 
Along the roads newly opened in the chapparal 
rabbits sit and watch you as you pass by; and 
out in the prairie the mule-eared species (the 
jack-rabbit) offers fine fun for a race with horse 
and hounds. 

The tarpon abounds in these waters ; thousands 
of this noble game-fish frequent the bay. They 
are caught by hundreds every season; even the 
boys have magnificent sport—catching them off 
the very wharves. To this place should come 
all devotees of rod and line, for the kingly June 
fish, the great sea trout, Spanish mackerel, red 
fish, croaker, and many varieties are caught. 
Green sea-turtie abound ; after a storm hundreds 
are found stranded along the beach. Oysters 
and shrimp are without limit, and all these 
things are shipped by the carloads as far north 
as Kansas City, and south as far as the City of 
Mexico. So much for the business view of it; 
but why the sportsman of the North and Fast 
does not avail himself of the delights which here 
await him can only be answered by the suppo- 
sition that he is ignorant of these attractions. 

The cry in Corpus Christi now is for “ deep 
It is all the city needs to make it one 
of the great ports of the Southwest. j 
Pass and Aransas Pass will effect this. They 


water.” 


topes’s 


are being dredged to a depth of thirty feet, and 
will afford entrance to the largest vessels. This 
and the South American Railroad now building 
will open the place to the world, and in view of 
this some of its early history will prove interest- 
lng. 

La Salle, in his search for the mouth of the 
Mississippi, landed at Corpus Christi, but made 
no settlement, though he gave the whole coast 
that name. The first settlement was made hy 
Indians, who had been converted by Catholic 
priests. They cultivated and irrigated the land, 
and the old graveyards which are found in that 
vicinity evidence that a very large population 
existed. Smugglers and Mexicans soon came 
and lived among these Indians, who, revolting 
some time after against the Catholics, slew them 
all. Following the extermination of the priests, 
the Indians gradually wandered off to the wild 
tribes in the interior, and the place was de- 
serted 

The first permanent while settlement was 
made here by Colonel Kinney with some Irish 
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colonists, and the place was known as Kinney's 
Ranch. In the year 1845 General Taylor landed 
his army at this point and establishgs his lead- 
quarters—as Corpus Christi was the gateway to 
the territory then in dispute with Mexico. Tay- 


lor threw up earthworks and fortifications, but 


nothing remains of them now save ridges of 


shell overgrown with grass. However, these 
are plainly visible. 

The officers who were here with Taylor have 
written their names in the book of history as 
great generals. but the old settlers remember them 
as they were then —young lieutenants, enjoying 
frolies, balls, and horseback rides with the girls 
of and around the town. Jefferson Davis was 
here with his regiment, and so were Lee, Grant, 
afd Johuston, while Sherman came from West 
Point and joined General Taylor. Afterward, 
General Harner, known as the great Indian 
fighter, made Corpus Christi the depot of sup- 
plies for all the frontier posts of the United 
States army. So it was that long before the 
trouble in the early ‘sixties the town was known 
to the army, and had heard of “ war and rumors 
of war.” : 

In 1861, when the whole country was astir, 
Corpus Christi had her share. In the end of 
that year her harbor was blockaded by the 
United States steamer Sachem (afterward capt- 
ured at Sabine Pass by Dick Dowling and his 
forty Irishmen) and sailing-vacht Corepheas, each 
of four guns, commanded by Captain Kitredge, of 
the United States navy. Until then cotton had 
goné out and arms and munitions of war had 
come in return; but the blockade interfered 
somewhat with that, and Kitredge amused him- 
self by making excursions into the bay itself— 
first in his launch, to make soundings, then in 
his steamers. Captain John Ireland, since Gov- 
ernor of Texas, thought to stop this, so he took 
a fleet of small sail-boats filled with bricks, con- 
crete, ete.. and sunk them in the channel enter- 
ing the bay. Captain Kitredge backed his 
steamer near the obstructions and easily pulled 
them out of the way. On August 14th, 1862, 
under a flag of truce, he steamed up to the 
wharf of the town, where he was met by Major 
A. M. Hobby, commanding the Confederate 
force. Kitredge said he came to inspect the 
lighthouses and other United States property, 
and demanded the right to Jand, but was refused 
by Hobby. The Federal captain said, “I will 
give you twenty-four hours in which to make 
up your mind. If youthen refuse T will land by 
foree.”” Hobby replied, ‘* You have my answer: 
I need no more time.” 

Kitredge gave him forty-eight hours in 
which to remove the women and children 
prior to shelling the town. In the time that 
remained the non-combatants were sent away 
and measures taken for defense. There were 
only four old field-pieces in the place, twelve 
and eighteen pounders, and two of these were 
relics of Taylor's army. Two were mounted on 
the hill and two placed in position on the beach 
behind Taylor’s old Breast-works. The Federal 
fleet was anchored ready for attack. It consisted 
of the steamer Sachem, four guns; the Core- 
pheas and Reindeer, of like armament; the 
Breaker and Belle Italia, one gun each. 

At daylight on the 16th the Confederate bat- 
tery opened fire, and the very first shot  rico- 
chetted and striking the Sachem at the water line, 
disabled her. She drew off to a safe position, 
but the whole fleet then opened fire. This was 
kept up all day, with the death of a Newfound- 
land dog and a cow as the only serious casual- 
ties. Houses were injured considerably and 
one man was scalped by a shell, but afterward 
recovered, The next day being Sunday, hostil- 
ities ceased. On Monday the bombardment was 
renewed, the marines landed under its cover 
and began a flank fire from the left with a how 
itzer. Then it was that Ware’s Cavalry, hither 
to concealed behind the bluff, came riding down 
as though there was an army behind them, 
instead of fifiy men all told. There were a few 
shots, some skirmishing. one man was killed, 
and the marines retreated to their launch, tak- 
ing their gun with them. They gained their 
flect. which withdrew, and so ended the battle 
of Corpus Christi 

It has left a queer memento in the shape of a 
picture, half drawn, half painted, and done on 
the battle-field, under fire, by D. R. Gamble, 
ordnance sergeant. Once a shell knocked 
down his easel, but coolly re-arranging it, he 
completed the picture. It is a unique produc- 
tion, and has the merit of being absolutely true 
in detail. 

Why this attack was begun seems as incom- 
prehensible as why it was so quickly ended. It 
furnished one or two laughable incidents—such 
us that two promotions should grow out of this 
most unimportant encounter; for Captain Kit- 
redge sent to the War Department at Washing- 
ton such a glowing account of his success ia en- 
tering the harbor, shelling the town, and effect. 
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ually blockading the place, that he was pro- 
moted to the rank of commodore. While on the 
strength of Major Hobby's report of beating off 
the Yankee fleet and disabling the Sachem. he, 
too, was promoted and beeame a colonel. 

The fight. in faet, was of not the least econse- 
quence to either side, and left things precisely 
as they were before. 

Perhaps the most amusing part of the whole 
affair was the way in which many of the Con- 
federates obtained a good drink of whisky. 
Numbers of the shells did not explode; one 
falling in a tield belonging to an old German, he 
looked at it long and covetously. Game was 
plenty. powder was scarce, and this shell must 
have many pounds in its eapacious sphere. How 
to possess it was the question. If he tried to 
drill out the fuse the bomb mi-ht explode, and 
he would lose not only the powder but his life. 
Seeing an old darkey approaching, he hailed him, 
and with a few cents induced him to undertake 
the job. Giving him implements and a vessel 
to hoid the powder, he retired to his house, fear- 
ing an accident and not wishing to be held ae- 
countable, In a short time the negro appear- 
ed: “Dey ain’t no powder dere, sah; dis am 
whisky.” 

The German could hardly believe his eyes, 
but it certainly looked like whisky —and _ it 
smelt like whisky—but tuste it he would not, 
for it might be poisoned ; still, it was too rare to 
lose and—old Joe would not count—he would 
try it on him! He poured out a good ecupful 
and gave it with the money to the negro. The 
man drank and smacked his lips. ‘ Dat’'s fine 
licker, boss—I’se ’bliged to you, mightily,” and 
he went off feeling the better for his potation. 
It was strong, for he’ was soon “drunk as a 
lord.” After a sleep he awoke to tell the story 
of his discovery, with the effect that there was 
an immediate search for bombs; ten were 
opened, and the contents helped to make couvivial 
the celebration of the worsting of the fleet. 

Later events brought the explanation of how 
the United States came to use whisky as am- 
munition instead of powder. 

Flower Bluff, fifteen miles from ‘“ Corpus,” as 
the town is called “ for short,” is a great hunt- 
ing-ground, and during the war, as now, people 
resorted there for that purpose—notably Cap- 
tain Kitredge. Southern troops were too few to 
spare them for unimportant points, so he could 
with impunity sail around the bay at pleasure, 
land at the bluff, take a hunt, and buy butter, 
milk and eggs from an’ old farmer who lived 
there. This he did veariv every other day, 
until at last the man came to town for supplies 
and told how the captain patronized him. 
Ware’s Cavalry at once proceeded there, hid 
their horses in the sand-hills and themselves 
in the house, and when Kitredge and seven 
men landed they took them prisoners. They 
also attempted to capture the steam Jaunch and 
three men who manned it, but these escaped 
back to the fleet with the news. The prisoners 
were taken to Corpus Christi and were given 
the freedom ofthe town. Colonel Hobby allowed 
Captain Kitredge to send a boat to his flag-ship 


- and procure all the luxuries he desired. Once 


when these two were taking dinner to- 
gether and enjoying some of the Northerner’s 
tine liquor, the Southern commander told the 
tale of the whisky in the bombs. 

Kitredge listened attentively and then langhed 
long and merrily. “I ean account,” said he, 
“for the milk in the cocoanut—or, rather, the 
whisky in the shell. Some little time before the 
bombardment a barrel of my best Bourbon dis- 
appeared, I could find no trace of it, yet regu- 
larly after wateh the men were found to be 
smelling of liquor. No one knew where it came 
from, how they got it, where thev kept it; but 
liquor they had, that was sure. You have given 
me the explanation; they must have drawn the 
charges from the shells that were piled ov deck 
and filled them with the stuff, drinking it when 
on watch. Evidently their store was not ex- 
hausted when I used the shells. IT now com- 
prehend why they would not explode—a fact 
which puzzled me at the time.” 

There is still one of these shells in Corpus 
Christi, and the gentleman through whose house 
it fell keeps it, unopened, as a relic of the days 
when the town was under fire. 


THE WAR FLURRY. 


WE illustrate on another page some of the in- 
cidents attending the recent war flurry in the 
city of Washington, when it looked as if we 
would be precipitated into hostilities with Chili 
in the maintenance of the national honor. The 
reception of the President’s message in Congress 
was marked by scenes of unusual excitement. 
Not only were the galleries thronged with 
listeners, but the lobbies were crowded with 
persons solicitous to learn the contents of the 
executive communication; while on the floor of 
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the House the closest attention was given when 
it was read by the clerk. The patriotic feeling 
of the hour was well exhibited by the applause 
which marked the rending of the messave 
Democrats and Republicans alike united in tes 
tifving their sympathy with the spirited language 
of the President, and there can be no doubt that 
if the government had been obliged to resort to 
extreme measures in vindication of the flag. it 
would have had the enthusiastic support of all 


right-thinking citizens throughout the country 
THE COSMOPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


MANY years ago, when a cadet at West Point, 
in the time of Andrew Jaeckson’s second admin- 
istration, William Gilpin, later an officer of the 
Second Dragoons in the Florida war, a major ot 
Missouri volunteers in the Mexican war, a colonel 
of rangers who fought Indians on the Western 
frontier, and the first Governor of Colorado Ter- 
ritory, studied Humboldt’s “ Comos,” and gained 
therefrom some broad and profound ideas of the 
political and geographical conditions of the earth. 
Long before Messrs. Huntington, Stanford, and 
the other transcontinental railway pioneers 
had thought seriously of the grand project 
which finally united the two oceans by the iron 
bands of commerce, Colonel Gilpin advocated, 
through the press and on the platform, a railway 
that should penetrate the Rocky Mountains and 
bring the east and the west coasts of the United 
States into closer neighborship. 

The venerable Westerner, still hale and hearty 
at seventy odd, told me lately that the idea of a 
railway through the Rocky Mountains was re- 
garded as ridiculous and chimerieal. and that he 
suffered in reputation in consequence of its 
advocacy. He had now reached the metropolis 
of the continent, nearly fifty years later, to wit- 
ness the closing of an annual meeting of the 
representatives of three, if not four, transcouti- 
nental lines of railway, to adjust their quarrels, 
to make a basis of competition, and to do 
such other things as come within the scope ot 
common interest. Governor Gilpin expressed 
to me the wish that some of the excellent, hard- 
headed people who regarded him as a visionary 
and joked at his expense in the old days could 
be present now and help him enjoy this four- 
fold realization of his eccentric and impracticable 
notions. 

For many years, and especially ,since the 
Pacifie railroads have demonstrated how per- 
fectly practicable it is to construct lines of road 
through rugged countries and over long, barren 
distances to connect more thrifty terminal sec- 
tions, Governor Gilpin has been thinking out a 
scheme for a vast railway system which shall 
comprehend the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and make possible in a mere fraction of the time 
now required by rail and ocean transit, com- 
muniestion between the United States and 
China, by way of Alaska, Beliring Strait, and 
by the snow wilderness of Siberia, across the 
steppes of Tartary, to Europe; from North China 
again by a branch line down the rich provinces ot 
the Flowery Kingdom, tapping Siam, Anam, and 
traversing India to its western marts ; by another 
deflection from this branch southward to the 
Straits of Malacea, thence by ferriage to Sumatra. 
Java, and Celebes, and on to Austratia by another 
transfer, which would be encircled by a heart- 
shaped svstem to end where it started, on the 
north coast. Before getting to Kurope a second 
branch from the main trunk would strike south- 
ward between the Black and the Caspian seas, 
traverse Palestine and Arabia, cross the Isthinus 
of Suez, and then, onee turned loose in Africa, 
the system would make the circuit of the con- 
tinent, much after the fashion of its course in 
Australia, only adapting itself to the configu- 
ration of the seacoasts. At about the same 
point on the main stem a line is to run north 
by west to St. Petersburg, and is to continue 
thence south by west to Paris, and on down 
through France and Spain to the seaboard at 
Gibraltar. 

As the United Kingdoms are pretty well fixed 
in the wav of railroads, no provision is made for 
new hnes within their borders. Thus the entire 
continents of Asia, Kurope, Africa, and Aus 
tralia are provided with direct rail connection 
with the United States. It now remains only, 
yet most importantly, in the description of the 
Cosmopolitan Railway, to say that within the 
United States the system is to start at Boston 
and go straight west by New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago to Denver (which is Governor 
Gilpin’s home place), and thence it is to take 
the Rocky Mountain plateau and proceed up the 
country direct to Behring Strait, for the Asiatic 
connection, and from Denver southward on the 
same plateau along the mountain chains of 
Mexico and Central America to a point in 
Ecuador from which a cirenit of South America 
can be made conveniently, with reference not 
only to starting but to getting back, and from 
this diverging point the republics beamed upon 
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by the Southern Cross are in turn to be visited 
and each is to be afforded direct and speedy 
New York, 
Australian circuit of 
like a 


heart, the South American loop is no less strik- 


with Denver, 
While the 


the Cosmopolitan 


land communication 


and Boston. 


system is strikingly 


ingly like a long section of the human foot, with 


the ankle in Keuador, the toe in Patagonia, and 
the heel in northern Brazil. 

It is not unlikely that the Cosmopolitan Rail- 
way project will find its way, by some means, 
into the records of Congress, to make more per- 
manent the fame of its originator. 

KpSON BRACE. 
THOMAS C. T. CRAIN. 

Mr. Tuomas C. T. CRAIN, whose portrait ap- 
pears in this number, was bern in the Eight- 
eenth Ward of this city on the 25th day of May, 
1860. On his father’s side Mr. Crain comes of 


a family long associated with the Democratic 


polities of the State. His great grandfather, Dr. 


Rufus Crain, of Herkimer, was a Presidential 
Elector from his Congressional district in 1828, 
the vote of that district for Andrew 
Jackson. His grandfather, the late Colonel Will- 


iain C. Crain, 


and cast 


while a member of the Legislature 
of 1845, drafted and carried through the bill 
providing for the holding of a constitutional 
1846. Mr. Crain's Hon. 


Dunham Jones Crain, was a member of the As- 


convention i! father, 


sembly from this city in 1858, and more recently 
United States Consul at Milan, in the duties of 
which he was assisted by his son, who finally 
became vice and deputy consul. A report which 
the latter prepared with great care on the dairy- 
ing interests of Italy was highly complimented by 
the State Department and widely circulated both 
in this country and in England. 

In 1884, after a clerkship of three years in the 
office of 


time he uequired from the varied and extensive 


Platt, Gerard & Bowers, during which 
character of the business of the firm a careful 
training as a lawyer, Mr. Crain was admitted to 
the Bar. 

Soon after his return to New York Mr. Crain 
began to take an active interest in polities, the 
speeches which he made in the city and through- 
out the State bringing him into prominence. 
When, some years ago, agitation against the for- 
mation of trusts was started and brought before 
the Legislature, Mr. Crain was one of several at- 
torneys who argued the legal questions presented 
The latter official 
granted tie prayer of the petitioners and caused 
suits to be instituted which finally resulted in 


before the attorney-yeneral. 


“ 


ot eee 
Be gs ee 


Bet 


T. C. T. CRAIN, CHAMBERLAIN OF NEW YORK OITY. 


the rendition by the court of appeals of a most 
important judgment, finally settling the illegality 
of these combinations. 

Mr. Crain was prominently spoken of as a ean- 
didate for Congress in 1889. On the election of 
Mayor Grant to the mayoralty he prevailed 
upon Mr. Crain to accept the position of secre- 
tary. In the discharge of the duties of this 
place Mr. Crain had oeceasion to take part in and 
largely shape the ceremonies attendant upon the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the inauguration of President Washington. Ia 
the autumn ‘of 1889 Mr. Crain became a member 
of the law firm of Kenneson,’Crain & Alling. A 
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short time ago he was proposed for membership 
in the Bar Association by Joseph H. Choate and 
William B. Hornblower and unanimously elect- 
ed. Mr. Crain’s name has been frequently men- 
tioned in connection with judicial nominations, 
In February, 1890, upon the resignation of Mr. 
Croker as Chamberlain, Mayor Grant appointed 
Mr. Crain to this position. His administration 
of the office has been marked by the firm stand 
which he took as a member of the Sinking Fund 
Commission against the borrowing. from private 
individuals, banks, and corporations. of money at 
high rates of interest, when the sinking fund had 
monev available for the purpose and obtainable 
at lower rates of interest. 

Mr (ian is a member of the Democratic and 
Manhattan clubs, and of the Tammany Hall or- 
ganization. He will shortly marry a very dis- 
tinguished lady of New York. He is a 
admirer of Mr 


great 
Richard Croker, and his name is 


likely to be presented to the convention next 


fall as an available candidate for the office of 


Mayor, to sueceed Hon. Hugh J. Grant. 
CHINESE MISCEGENATION. 


A NEW race problem confronts the sociologists 


of this country. Years ago the subject of negro 


miscegenation occupied the minds and pens of 


writers and politicians, and the unfailing and 
presumably unanswerable question whieh was 
asked of those who advocated the political rights 
of the 


daughter to a nigger?” 


negro was, * Would you marry your 


But we do not hear so much of misalliances 
between colored and white people now, though 
as a matter of fact such unnatural marriages do 
take place occasionally, and we do read quite 
frequently in the daily newspapers of negroes 
with white wives, but, singularly enough, much 
less often of white men with negro wives. Yet 
these fail to awaken within us the resentment 
and horror which they occasioned twenty years 
ago. The fact is that we have come to recog- 
nize that there is no accounting for or controlling 
individual cases, but that the danger of a race 
amalgamation is very slight. The children born 
of such unions take their place among the in- 
ferior race, and it will certainly not be for many 
generations, perhaps never, that the unrestricted 
marriage intercourse between the blacks and 
whites would be looked upon without repug- 
nance. 

The admixture of blood in this country at 
present is certainly very various; nationalities 


of every sort have settled here, and mixed 


their blood in their progeny. But these nation- 


alities have been chief: 


ly, if not entirely, of 
the sort known popu 
| larly as the Caucasian 


race. But within the 
last twenty 


other 


years an 
infusion of race 
has come into our al- 
ready hybrid condition, 
The Mongolians of east- 
ern Asia, and especially 
the Chinese, have come 
to this country in large 
numbers, and though 
we have enacted many 
Jaws, they 
In their 
habits of life they are 


restrictive 


keep coming. 


so entirely different to 


what we have’ been 
accustomed 
look 


suspicion. and even re 


that we 


upon them = with 
pugnance, W hile, on the 


other hand, they, the 
inventors of a civiliza- 
tion which was far ad- 
vanced when our Cau- 
ecasian ancestors were 
in barbarism, look upon 
us as an inferior race. 
Yet, even with these 
antagonistic views the 
commingling of 
through 


continually going on, to 


races 


marriage is 


say nothing of the illicit 
commerce which all the 
laws of the world have never been able to stop, 
from the time of Rahab until now. We read 
constantly of Chinese men with wives of other 
races. but it provokes comparatively little repul- 
siov. And vet to the student of ethnology the 
result is equally interesting and important. 
These marriages are by no means confined to 
the lower classes, either in Chinese or Caucasian 
ranks. It was only a few years ago that Yan 
Phou Lee. the brilliant Chinese graduate of Yale 
College. married Miss Jerome. of New Haven, 
and other eceses of educated Chinamen with 
American wives have been recorded. But the 
chief amalgamation of race comes from the Chi- 


nese of New York, and other large cities, and 
here there does not seem to be any principle of 
selection, but the amalgamation is promiscuous. 
An examination of the Chinese quarters of New 
York Chinamen with Trish, 
German, Italian, and negro wives. The chil- 
dren of these marriuges inherit the racial, phys- 


will show there 


ical, and mental qualities of both parents, and 
to the ethnologist as well as to the socioloyist 
study. There are 


children in New York, the offspring of these 


present a most interesting 
mixed marriages. who possess the quickness and 
self-reliance of the New York Arab, to- 
gether with the virtues—let us hope—and vices, 


street 


certainly, of their Mongolian ancestors. As these 
boys and girls increase—as they are increasing 
rapidjy—and grow up to manhood and woman- 
hood, they will marry among themselves, and 
also outside of the race circle. with the result 
that a new and distinct type will be added to 
the already many existing types in our cosmo- 
And it 
able to suppose that, as national and individual 


politan civilization. is fair and reason- 
prosperity advances, the moral and material wel- 
fure of this type will also advance, and their 
descendants will also intermingle their blood 
with that of the pure Caucasian—if at that time 
there be any pure Caucasian left. So, out of all 
these commingling elements and races there will 
be evolved a new and entirely distinct American 
race, 

Further to complicate the problem, we find 
that there are marriages between the negroes 
also between 
The 


harshness of type of the original parents be- 


and the native American Indians; 


the Indians and white men and women. 
comes softened in their descendants, and these 
will inevitably intermingle. 

Will the result be advantageous or unfortu- 
nate? If we look at history, we will find that 
all nations have gone through the very same 
process of amalgamation. 
to-day. An Englishman is unmistakably recog- 
nized ail over the world, and vet he is the result 
of the amalgamation of the ancient Britons, anal- 
agous to our Indians, with the various invading 
Saxons, Danes, 


races, including the Romans. 


Normans, and other races which have either 
permanently or temporarily made their home 
The French of to-day are the 


mixed product of the original Gauls, Belgians, 


on English land. 


and the other indigenous races found there by 
Julius Czesar, with the invading Romans, and 
Germanic tribes. So also in Germany and Spain, 
and still, to-day all these nationalities show a 
distinct and separate character. 

National barriers are breaking down every- 
where, and it is perhaps the mission of this 
country to hasten the time when all the nations 
of the world shall be of one race. It would cer- 
tainly seem that here more than anywhere else 
the conditions point to such a result, for we 
have here the largest territory under one gov- 
ernment in the world, except Russia, which is 


not one nation but a number of them held to- 


Take the English of 


. 


gether by the sword, and we have also a system , 


of government and laws by which individual 
merit and personal qnalities are made the test of 
success and advancement rather than hereditary 
right 
a future race which shall embody all the good 
qualities of its ancestry seems to be the natural 


result D. KE. HERVEY. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN 


THE DIVINE. 


WE give on another page an illustration of 


the proposed new cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, which is to be erected at 
Hundred and 


Morningside Avenue and One 


Tenth Street, within two blocks of the Hudson 


River, and less than half a mile from the site of 


the Grant Monument. Our picture is from the 
accepted design of Messrs. Heins & La Farge. 
The site isin the most elevated and picturesque 
portion of New York, and the eathedral will 
occupy, When completed, an eminence which 
will give it great’ conspicuity. The plans con- 
template a structure with an altitude of 525 feet, 
which will make it Kiffel Tower. 


St. Peter’s in Rome is 448 feet in height, while 


next to the 


the enthedral at Cologne is 510 feet high 

The design. us finally adopted, provide a gen- 
eral ground plar in the form of a cross, the arms 
of which 


exch a central and two outside aisles. 


form nave. ehaneel, and transepts, 
having 
The exterior design is that of a large central 
tower crowned with a spire. Tn the four angles 


‘ 


of the cross are four flanking towers with en- 


tranees. At the west front are two large towers. 
The following will be the dimensions of this 
Tot il external le neth, 520 feet; 
width across front. 190 feet ; 
290 feet: height of central spire, 442 feet 


great structure: 
width across tran- 
Sey 1s 
from floor. and 542 from level of the city, the 
difference being explained by the fact that the 
building will occupy an abrupt clevation, as ap- 


With these conditions the evolution of 


the corner of 


31 


proached from the city, 100 feet higher than the 
feet; height 
of front towers, 240 feet; width of four flanking 


street; width of front towers, 57 
towers, 43 feet; height of four flanking towers, 
160 feet; total 
tower, 116 feet; 


exterior diameter of central 
total interior diameter of cen- 
tral tower, 96 feet; height of the vaulting, 250 
feet; depth of chancel, 120 feet: width of nave 
and chancel to centres of piers, 60 feet; length 
of nave, 180 feet; width of front vestibule, 27 
feet; height of nave vaults, 105 feet; height of 
charcel vaults, 115 feet; height of front gable, 
155 feet. 

The cathedral will face the west,in the tra- 
ditional way, with the principal entrance on 
The 
doubtedly be the principal architectural orna- 


Amsterdam Avenue cathedral will un- 
ment of the metropolis, and it is not improbable 
that it will become the metropolitan church, or 
the Protestant Episcopal cathedral, of the coun- 
try. 

Its construction will involve an enormous ex- 
penditure, but the hberal gifts already made in 
furtherance of the eaterprise encourage the be- 
lief that there will be comparatively little diffi- 
culty in obtaining all the money that may be 
needed to carry it to a successful completion. 

It is seldom that the distinction of designing 
so imposing a structure has been achieved by 
such young men as Messrs. Heins and LaFarge, 
neither of whom is yet thirty-three years of 
age. They won the prize in competition with 
some seventy odd architects, including the best- 
Their 


four designs 


known designers of churches in the world 
plan was selected finally out of 
which were regarded as especially worthy. Mr. 
La Farge, of the firm, is the son of the famous 
American artist, John La Farge. 


IN FEBRUARY. 
WHEN February comes apace, 
The troops of spring not long may tarry, 
And every lover seeks the face 
Foreordained for him to marry. 


Rosier buds bedeck the sprays, 
By the streams the cattle loiter, 
And here two robins—bold estrays 
Come, old scencs to reconnciter. 


Quickening flowers beneath the leaves 
Even where the snow-drifts glisten, 

Mind not how the north wind grieves, 
But for the steps of springtime listen. 


f,ho can such sweet hints forego, 
Of glowing signs that never vary ? 
In the heart of Maud I know 
Beats the pulse of February. 


He is dull who cannot trace 
In her voice a tone more tender, 

On her cheek a lovelier grace, . 
Around her form an aureoled splendor. 


And since she knows my heart is hers, 
However life’s affairs may vary, 
Every bud and bird that stirs 
Prociaims our troth of February. 
JOEL BENTON. 
A 


CLOSE SHAVE.” 


A GALE on the Newfoundland coast! Only 


those who have been caught in the clutch of 
one of the storms which sometimes ravage that 
dangerous coust can have any conception of their 
savage and resistless fury. The expertest sea- 
manship, the most perfect discipline, the sturdi- 
est courage, are as nothing in the face of such 
a gale,and one can only wonder that men are 
willing, in the 


pursuit of fortune, to expose 


themselves to the hazards which are incident 


to the marine industries of that coast. Every 
year fishing-vessels and their crews are lost in 
the tempests which smite the sea in their wrath, 
but with every returning season other vessels 
with hardy crews go forth in quest of adventure 
and finny cargoes, apparently indifferent to ail 
But, after all, 


nothing of practical value is ever achieved with 


the perils which lie in wait. 


out cost and sacrifice; the losses and suf- 
ferings of the fishing fleets which fre quent the 
New Newfoundland 


simply a part of the price which. under inexor- 


England and waters are 


able Jaw, is paid for every valuable contribution 
to the comfort and convenience of society at 
large. 
fruit of pain and struggle and heroic hazard 
the front 


idea of an ineident on the Banks during a furious 


All progress and development are the 


Our picture on page gives a vivid 


and blinding gale, when a fishing vessel. driven 
almost helplessly ifto the track of a great ocean 
onlv a hand's 


steamer, missed destruction by 


breadth. We can well imagine the terror of the 
monster 
like the 


outburst 


little vessel's crew us thev saw the 


steamship coming down upon them 
shadow of doom, and with what an 
of jov and gratitude they must have hailed their 


deliverance. 


Anton Seidl which ap 


peared in this paper last week was from a photo- 


Tue portrait of Mr 


graph by Fulks. 
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THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, CORNER OF MORNINGSIDE AVENUE AND ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH 


STREET, NEW YORK, 
A 


S SEEN FROM THE EAST:—Drawn sy Hvuanson HAWLEY.—-CoPyriaut, 1892, py Messrs. Hens & La FARGE, ARCHITECTS.—[SEE PAuE 31.] 
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H HE DIED AT SANDRINGHAM. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND FAMILY AT THE SERVICE IN SANDRINGHAM CHURCH, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 17TH. 





FUNERAL PROCESSION LEAVING WINDSOR RAILWAY STATION, 


THE DEATH AND OBSEQUIES OF THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE.—[Sexr Page 27.] 
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FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 


illustrated in 
Rice 


County, Minn., and contains a population of 6.524 


THE city Faribault, which is 


present county seat of 


our ssue, is the 
It is located fifty-six miles south of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and about the same distance from 
the borders of the 


here are the State 


the Mississippi River, on 
= Big W vovods.” 


the deaf, 


Established 
feeble-minded, 

Mary’s [ail, 
Seabury Divinity Sehool, under the management 
and Bethle- 


blind, and 


schools for 
the Shattuck Military School, St 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
hem Academy, a school for girls under the con- 
trol of Dominican Sisters of the Catholic Church 
The public schools of the city are second to noue 
The Milwaukee & St 


Paul and the Minneapolis and St. Louis raitways 


in the State. Chicayo 


furnish transportation in all direetions. The city 
is lighted by electricity, has one of the best SYs- 
with a reservoir of a 


tems of water works, 


capacity of one and a quarter million gallons, 
situated on the high lands in the eastern part of 
the city, a volunteer fire department of high 
rank, telegraph and telephone lines, free mail 


delivery, two national banks, two large furniture 


factories, two breweries, woolen mill, three 
grain elevators, wagon and carriage works, 
flouring mills, wholesale houses, three news- 


papers, butter-tub factory, sash, door, and blind 
factory, public library with 4,600 volumes, first- 
class hotels, churches of all denominations, 
board of trade, Y. M. C. A., W. C. T. U., G. A. 
R., W. R. C., and every other kind of secret and 
fraternal The 
ehurch and school buildings is $1,500,600. 


invested in 
The 


city is $2,996,801. 


societies. amount 


assessed valuation of the 
Faribault justly bas the reputation of being one 
best of the State. The 


beauty of its surroundings makes it a most desir- 


of the inland towns 
able and pleasant place to reside in, and to those 
who are seeking a healthful home for their fami- 
lies, and to business men looking for opportuni- 
ties for business or for investments, Faribault, 
with its educational advantages, offers the best 


inducements of any city of its size in the State. 


There are good openings here for flax-fibre 
works, boot and shoe manufuctories, paper mills, 
furniture factories, and agricultural machinery 
We indebted to Frank A. 


secretary of the Board of Trade, for valuable as- 


works. are Davis, 
sistance and information in the preparation of 


this article. 


Seabury Divinity SCHOOL. 

The educational work of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church at Faribault cousists of the Sea- 
bury Divinity School, Shattuck School, for boys, 
and St. Mary’s,a school forgirls. These schools 
are the outgrowth of the work begun by the 
tev. James Lloyd Breck in the year 1858, when 
to make Faribault the 


irv and educational work of the church 


it was decided centre of 
missio 
in Minnesota. So rapid was the growth of the 
school established by Mr. Breck and his asso- 
ciates that during the first year the enrollment 
reached one hundred and sixty-one different pu- 
pils. 
ot the present Seabury Hall, and built his resi 
The the 


work he has done iu this enterprise cannot well 


The same year Mr. Breck secured the site 


dence near the entrance. value of 
be measured 
Seabury Divinity School is in a certain sense 


the product of the conviction that “a native 
clergy sprung from its own sons, trained withiu 
its own borders, zealous for the upbuildiny of its 
interests and the expansion of its life and in- 
fluence, is essential to the efficiency of every 
chureh, vational or provincial.” 

A local training-school for the ministry begets 
among young men a desire for holy orders, turns 
their attentiou to the sacred ministry, as well as 
prepares them for it. The importance of Sea- 
bury Divinity School to the church west of the 
Mississippi can only be estimated when we have 
rightly measured the relation of this portion of 
the national territory to the whole, the rapidity 
with which its population is increasing, the dif- 
ficulty of supplying this region with an ade- 
quate number of learned and consecrated clergy 
a well-organiz 


when such 





at a time mninistry 
is of immense importance as a determining quan- 
tity in the church and religious life of the future. 

Beautifully situated and fairly equipped, Sea- 
bury is earnestly applying herself to aid, so far 
Western soil the 
She is 


solving on 
the 


trustees 


as iv her lies, in 


problem of the church of future. 


blessed with a board of who aim to 


make her as efficient as wise administration can 
accomplish that end. Bishop Whipple, who has 
practically guided her life for thirty vears past, 
Her 
John Hazen White, 
warden and professor of Biblical training and 
the Rev. J. Kidney, D.D., 
professor of systematic divinity; the Rev. EK. S 
Wilson, D.D., professor of O. and N, T 
J. McBride Sterritt, D.D., 
the Rey. K 


is still her president and helpful counseior 
faculty consists of the Rev 
Steniort 


homiletics ; 


exeveris 


and Hebrew: the Rey. 


professors of ethics and apologetics ; 
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C. Bell, professor of liturgies; the Rev. Charles L. 
Wells, professor of ecclesiastical history; the 
fev. Chas. A 


tematic divinity ; 


Poole, assistant professor of sys- 


the Rev. A. M. Hillaker, in- 


structor in ethics. 

Seabury’s great need to-day is financial—to 
be able to give to the great company of young 
men who are seeking holy orders, but who in 
many cases lack the means of procuring thorough 
The 


recognize two existing factors in 


education, the training they so much need. 
church must 
the determination of her own future and provide 
for this. (1) The church is crying out for more 
and better equipped men for her ministry, and 
(2) a goodly number of young men of vatural 
aptitude are offering themselves and begging for 
thorough training. Will the church realize her 
responsibility, seize her opportunity, and make 


provision for both? 


Saint Mary’s Hats 

The traveler approaching Faribault from St 
Paul, seeing Saint Marvy’s Hall for the first time, 
with the many windows of its western face 
‘burnished by the setting sun,” and its numer- 
ous turrets softly cut against the evening sky, 
might, with little stretch of imagination, fancy it 
a gloritied castle of the olden time, tirmly set upon 
its native rocky fortress, and “ girdled with its 


moat.” A nearer view, in the clear daylight, 


shows it to be a substantial modern building of 


stone, established upon the bluff, but separated 
by a spacious lawn from the brink of what in 
the distance seemed its rocky fortress. In the 
midst of ample grounds, with lawn and shade, 
tennis-courts and croquet plots, Saint Mury’s Hall 
offers a pleasant and thoroughly comfortable 
home for one hundred girls. 

The school is under the auspices of the Epis- 
copal Church, Bishop Whipple having founded 
it in 1866, and having always been its rector. 
[le is now assisted in the spiritual care of the 
pupils by Rev. E. S. Peake, the chaplain of the 
school. 

The discipline of the Hall, which is efficiently 
earried out by the principal, Miss Lawrence, 
and her co-laborers, a corps of thirteen carefully 
selected teachers, is strict enough to be salutary, 
but neither harsh nor unreasonable. Plain dress 
and simplicity in ornaments are inculcated. A 
bountifully supplied and daintily served table 
leaves no excuse for indulging in forbidden 
sweets. 

The diuing-room, school-room, library, studio, 
museum, laboratory, gymnasium, and the vari- 
are all well arranged and 


ous Class - rooms 


equipped. There are spacious parlors and re- 


The 


which are above the second story, are pleasant, 


cepti ym-rooms. sleeping-roon s, none of 
well warmed and lighted. 

With its supremely healthy situation, and its 
many internal advantages, physical, mental and 
Mary's 


itself highly to all who have daughters to edu- 


moral, Saint Hall, Faribault, commends 

cate. 
MINNESOTA INSTITUTE FOR DEFECTIVES. 
This 

schools in 


the deaf, (2) school 


the three State 


known as (1) 


Institute comprises 
school for 


for the blind, (3) school for 


Faribauli. 
the feeble-minded. These ure all under the con- 
trol of one board of directors, cousisting of five 
The 


present directors are the Governor and State Su- 


members and au appointed fiscal agent. 
perintendent of Public Instruction, ex-officio, and 
Hon. T. B. Clement, Hon. Hludson Wilson, Hon. 
G. E. Skinner, Hou. R. A. Mott, and Hon. An- 
thony Kelley, appointed members, and Hon. H. E. 
Barron, steward and fiscal agent. 
the several schools comprise about two hundred 
acres of land, besides a choice farm of nearly two 
hundred more acres used iv connection with the 
school for the feeble-minded. 

The School for the Deaf was started in 1863, 


aud has grown from the first class of eight pupils 


to a present attendance of over two hundred, 
The intellectual work is second to that of no 
other school in the country. It equips ail of its 
graduates with some trade, to secure to them 


future independence. The industrial work now 
established consists of shoe-making, tailoring, 
carpentering, printing, sewing, and dresa-mak- 
ing. Dr. J. 1. 


which place he has successfully filled for the last 


Noyes is the superintendent, 


twenty-five years 

The School for the Blind was started in 1866, and 
has a present enrollment of over sixty pupils. It 
is located on the site of the old home of the found- 
er of the town, Alexander Faribault, and is in all 
respects a first-class school. Manual trades are 
taught, and great attention is given to training 
in vocal and instrumental music, being equipped 
with « large variety of musical instruments. sup 
Pro 


fessor J. J. Dow has held the position of super- 


plemented with a first-class pipe organ. 


intendent for the last fifteen years, and has made 
his mark 
this country 


The institution for the feeble-minded is called 


nmong the educators of the blind in 


LESLLE’S 





The sites of 


WEEKLY. 





a school, but it consists of two distinet depart- 
The training-school, with an at 
175 2d, The 


partment, in which are enrolled the unimprov- 


ments: Ist 


tendance of about custodial de- 
hopeless grade ol epileptics. 


1879 


able causes and 


started in and is 


the other 


and 
both 


It was organized 
now larger than schools com- 
bined 

The 
vision of Dr. A. C. Rog 
Massey 


management, and superb equipmeut 


institution is under the efficient super- 
ers, superintendent, and 
Joseph assistant superintendent. The 


buildings, 


se the institute the pride of 


of these schools ma 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL 

I leading institution of 

the West. It isa 

under the auspices of the Kpiscopal Church, for 

It is the 


Shattuek School is the 
its kind in boarding school 
the training and education of boys. 
product of tire present generation, being only a 
Little 


more than twenty-five vears old, vet it 


has largely 


had 


have started out 


wou a vational reputation. If it 
undoubtedly 
Asa 


matter of fact, the thoroughness and range of its 


followed precedent it would 


as a so-called * college.” 


work place it above many that bear that name. 

Its material equipment, with eight well-fur 
nished stone buildings and several residences, is 
more than equal to many of the oldest Kastern 
schools. Its Shumway and Morgan Halls and the 
Memorial Chapel are hardly excelled anywhere 
They 


attention in the largest cities 


in beauty and adaptation to their purpose. 
would challenge 
aud oldest States. Its large faculty of expe- 
rienced iustructors, each chosen as a professional 
teacher for his special department, will compare 
favorably with the corps of instruction of the most 
noted schools. Every effort is made to secure ef- 
fective and thorough work, and to instill earnest- 
ness and interest in study with the true habits 
ofa student. The success of its graduates in all 
the best colleges and universities is evidence of 
the character of their preparatory course. Many 
others in business, some of them in high posi- 
tions of trust and influence, attribute their suc- 
cess largely to the training of Shattuck School. 

Great prominence is given to the study of 
history and the principles of government and of 
political economy. The character of the work 
done is very unusual in schools, and is in ad- 
many of the smaller 


vanee of the course in 


colleges. The same may be said of the work in 


chemistry and physics in the well-appoiuted 


jaboratory. In subjects admitting of it, a sup- 


THE LATE CHARLES 


HADDON SPURGEON, THE 
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plementary course of illustrative reading is a part 
of the required work. 

The physical training required of all is equally 
thorough and systematic. Its cel ief feature is 


the military drill. This is in charge of a most 


efficient United 
arms and supplies from the War 


States officer, with necessary 
Department 
earried, the drill and training are 


West 


The growth of the school has been 


So fur as it is 


not inferior to that at Point. 


remark 


able. It was organized and begun in asmall way 


in 1865, without money or property of any kind. 


Its first permanent building is only twenty-three 


years old. This was erected in I868 at a cost 


of 815,000, and was named in honor of George 


C. Shattuek, M.D., of Boston, Mass., a faet which 


afterward yvave name ,to the institution. The 


Rev. James Dobbin, D.D., taking charge of the 


school in its infaney in L867 as rector, still holds 
From the tirst it has 
) 


gift was in 1872, 


this position. earned it 


ownway. The first large when 


Mrs. Shumway, of Chicago, built au exquisite 
school chapel as a memorial of her little 
daughter. This was followed by a large be- 


quest at her death in 1884 for the erection 
and endowment of the noble building known as 
To her noble 


than to any other donor is the school 


generosity more 
indebted 
Mr. 


iit 


Shumway Lfall. 


for the proud position it occupies to-day. 

Junius S. Morgan made another munificent 
in 1888 for the beautiful dining-hall which bears 
his uname. Meantime, by means of various smaller 
gifts and by the earnings of the school, all the 
other buildings and cottages have been secured, 
eh- 


the grounds laid out and improved, 
dowment secured, and,as it would seem, a foun- 
dation has been laid on which other generous 


hands, by endowments and memorial gifts of 
the buildings and appliances that still remain 
to complete tie plans in full, ean give Shattuck 
School pre-eminence among the iustitutious of 
the Northwest. 

THE FARIBAULT 
a stock company, organized in 1887, 
They 


manufacture a very large line of children’s car- 


RatTaAN WORKS. 
This Is 
employing froth sixty to eighty people. 


riages, also reed and rattan chairs and novel- 
ties, but their specialty is children’s carriages. 
Their trade is rapidly increasing, and already 


extends as far eust as New York, and west to 


the Pacitic coast. Their line of carriages is con- 
sidered as fine as any made, and those who are 
bot acquainted with them would do well to send 


for their carriage catalogue for 1892. 





PREACHER 


FAMOUS ENGLISH 


(Born June 19th, 1834 ; Died January 3ist, 1892.) 
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THE UTILITY OF THE INCOGNITO IN 
AMERICA. 

SHe—‘ Why does Count di Baseneci travel as 
Mr. Smith? Does he think that in democratic 
America he would be subjected to annoying at- 
tentions on account of his rank ?” 

He—* No. But he doesn’t want to be thought 
a banana-broker.” 


OUT TO THE PACIFIC COAST VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE second tour in this popular Golden Gate 
series, under the personal escort of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad leaves Philadelphia and New York Febru 
ary 24th. Space in the palatial Pullman vestibule 
train, composed of drawing-room, sleeping, dining. 
smoking, and observation cars, is almost taken up. 
This particular tour, in charge of a Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon, runs directly west as far as Cincin 
nati and Mammoth Cave, then south to New Or- 
leans, and there tourists will have an opportunity of 
witnessing the Mardi Gras festivities; thence the 
train will speed for the Pacific coast, where four 
weeks will be spent in California. The rate from 
New York or Philadelphia is $335. The third tour 
leaves March 24th, covering a particularly attrac- 
tive route west and returning via Mt. Shasta, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Min 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Chicago. The rate from New 
York or Philadelphia is $360. The fourth tour leaves 
April 20th via the World’s Fair City, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Manitou, with a side trip over Marshall 
Pass, Glenwood Springs, and Salt Lake City. Tour 
ists may return independently within six months. 
Rate from New York or Philadelphia, $235. 





A FAMOUS ROUTE FOR TOURISTS. 


In wintering in California or summering in Utah, if 
your comfort and pleasure are concerned, you will pur- 
chase your tickets, both going and returning, via the 
** scenic line of the world,” the Rio Grande Western 
Railway. 

This road is the standard gauge line through the 
Rocky Mountains, and offers a choice of three distinct 
routes and the most magnificent railroad scenery in 
the world. Two fast express trains daily between 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, and Denver. It is the most 
thoroughly equipped railway in the West. 

For reading-matter apply to J. H. Bennett, G. P. A 
Salt Lake City. 





Tue popular verdict is that Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup 
is the best in the world. 25 cents. 

For speedy relief and cure of neuralgia and rheu- 
matism use Salvation Oil. 25 cents. 





App twenty drops of Angostura Bitters to every 
glass of impure water you drink. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 5c. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every p.irt of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CREEDE CAMP, COLORADO. 


Tue attention of investors, speculators, and mine 
owners is called to this new mining district This 
camp, now eighteen months old, is to-day shipping 
twenty-five carloads of ore perday. It is expected 
that by June Ist there will be fully ten thousand 
people in the —_. i 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is the only 
line running trains directly to the camp. For infor 
mation, rates of fare, etc., address 8S. K. Hooper, 
G. P. and T. A., Denver. 


Soumer & Co. find it almost impossible to keep pace 
with the inpouring’torrent of orders. The fame of 
the Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and the demand 
for the instrument is almost universal. 





PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND SINGERS 
can use “ Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES "’ freely, with 
out fear of injury, as they contain nothing injurious 
They are invaluable for allaying the hoarseness and 
irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually clear 
ing and strengthening the voice. Ask forand obtain 
** Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES.”’ 25c. a box. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castor. 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
Vhen she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
Vhen she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly a 


| 
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WHAT CAN CUTICURA DO 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beautifying for the Skin, Scalp, 


and Hair of Infants and Children, the Cuticura Remedies will do. 
instantly relieve and speedily cure the most agonizing 
of Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other painful 
and disfiguring Skin and Scalp Diseases, cleanse the 
Scalp of scales and crusts, and restore the Hair. 
lutely pure and agreeable to the most sensitive, these 
great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies 
may be used in the treatment of every humor and dis- 
ease, from a simple baby rash to the worst case of 
Parents, think of this. 





inherited scrofula. 
well as physical, suffering, by reason of personal disfigurement added to bodily torture. 


Cuticura Remeptgs are sold everywhere. 


They 


Abso- 


Save your children years of mental, as 


Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 


cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the greatest 


of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $x. 
TION, Boston. ‘‘ All About the Skin, Scalp, and 


Prepared by PotTER DRuG AND CHEMICAL CORPORA- 


air’’ mailed free. 


’ bi ¢4- use that greatest of Skin Puri- 

7 
For Baby S Skin, Scalp, and Hair fiers and Beautifiers, as well 
as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. The only 


preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of facial and baby blemishes, red, 
rough hands, and dry, thin, and falling hair. Sale greater than the sales of all other skin soaps. 
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Lil 


) ORIGINAL 


7 ago disgusting lotions and poi- 











sonous compounds were largely used 





by ladies. But a new era dawned upon 
the Social World when the Rev. A. A. Con- 
stantine returned from his missionary labors 
in Africa, bringing with him a knowledge of 
the healing arts of the natives of that coun- 
try. The result was the introduction of the 


now world-renowned 


onstantine’s 





Persian Healing 








Pine Tar Soap. 


Asa cleansing agent this Potent Beauti- 
fier of the skin is a surprise to all. Pimples 
and Blotches vanish before it ; the Scalp is 
freed from Dandruff; the Hands become 
soft and delicate; the Lips assume the 


RUDDY GLOW OF HEALTH. 


The Teeth are made Snowy White; there is 
a rich odor of perfume about the breath; 
in fact, every young lady who uses this Great 
Original Pine Tar Soap has the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that it has made her 


SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 
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DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


'CRAB-APPLE 
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ASK YOUR CGROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 





















GREAT WESTERN 
THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


A home product which 
Americans are especially 


One that reflects the 
highest credit on the 
country which pro- 
duces tt. 


Now used in many 
of the best Hotels, 
Clubs, and Homes in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 

For particulars, 

Prices, etc., Address 


Pleasant Valley. 
Wine Co. = 
RHEIMS,2 


Steuben Co., 
New York. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2b d - N . 
OPIUM 2 gays. No pay till cures 








““ AMERICA’S CREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK 
RN TRAIL. 


7. 
HUDSON RIVER= 
7, 


Operating the fastest and 
most perfect through train 
service in the world, 

Reaching by its 
through cars the most impore 
tant commercial centers of the 
United States and Canada, and the greatest 
of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 
By way of the historic Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York, Centre of Hotel and Resi- 


THE 

FOUR- 
TRACK 
TRUNK LINE 
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EXUHARTSHORN'S suSbeAotitas 
Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 




















BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


Made from 2 to 3 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 
Best Champagne that can be produced in America. 

Our large Wine Vaults, extending through from Warren 
to Chambers Sts., the largest wine cellars in the city of 
New York, enable us to keep several vintages on hand, 
by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and purity of our wine. 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and Brook- 
lyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of the principal 
cities in the United States, because of its purity and 
strengthening qualities, as well “0 eo 

A. WERNER & CO., 62 WARBEN S&T. 





PRINCESS OF | Violet-Scented Oatmeal, ) 25c. 
WALE The purest and best powder for in tin 
the nursery and toilet. boxes 
|| Spirit of Quinine and 
iT 
Rosemary. — 
|For strengthening and improv- bottles 


ing the growth of the hair. 
Extract of Roses, 25e. 





For imparting to the cheeks a in 
celicate and lasting bloom. bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder, 25e. 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable > in 
REQUISITES. powder for the complexion, boxes 


GOLDEN HAIB WASH for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


~~ BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


___LABELED LB. TINS ONLY. 


PROPOSALS FOR SALE OF BONDS. 


$150,000, 6 Per Cent. 20 Years, County of 
Missoula, State of Montana, 


OFFICE OF CouNTY CLERK, | 

DECEMBER 12TH, 1891. 
By order of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Missoula County, Montana, met in regular session on 
the 8th day of December, 1891, sealed bids will be 
received by the undersigned for the purchase of 
Missoula County bonds to the amount of $150,000. 
Said bonds to bear interest at the rate of six per 
centum per annum, payable semi-annually on the 
first days of July and January of each year. to bear 
date March Ist, 1892, and to be redeemable and pay- 
able in twenty years after date: to be issued in 
denominations of not less than $1,000, and to be sold 


| at not less than par value. 


These bonds are to be issued for the purpose of 
funding the present floating indebtedness of the 
county. 

The population of Missoula County is 16,000. As- 
sessed valuation, $9,000,000. Rate of tax limited to 
29 mills. 

The bonded indebtedness of the county, exclusive 
of this issue. is $139,750; amount of floating indebted- 
ness, $172,171.31 ; present total debt, $304,921.31. 

Bids will be received up to the 23d day of February, 
1892, 2 P.M. , 

A certified cheque, payable to the order of Count 
Clerk, for the amount of $2,500 must accompany each 
bid as an evidence of good faith, said amount to be 
forfeited by the successful bidder on the event of 
refusal to take bond. 

The Board reserve the right tor 

D T, County Clerk, 


me 
. BOG 
MissouLa, MONTANA. 
Dated at Missoula, Montana, December 12th, 1891. 


ect any or all bids. 





To prevent waists part- 
ing at the seams use 


GILBERT’S 


Dress Linings. 


Ladies appreciate this. 
Name on selvage. 
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dence Section. 


THE ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott’s Emulsion the 
cod-liver oil and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 





SO veant rat bfimoan. | 
= 8 
8 Per Cont. Net so. utrsmer't cgi | v ate nts! Pensions! 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
_ Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
# # and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
Y sealed on receipt of 1@c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 
ES and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 












































y regon Prune farms pays better t $40,000 . 2G > of’ 
Let us send you a book on inverted in U: 8 Bonds. Cuore ax Baxe NEVEN FAL send for Digest of PENSION and BOUNTY LAWs, | JOHN S, WOCSONRY, SERUATOLORIOAL INETITUTE, 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free. Trust & Loan Co., Portiand, Oregon. PATRIOK O'FARRELL, - WASHINGTON, D. 0. | c.osuitation free, at office or by lotion Ones tem aad pam. 
Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, 
New York. app South gh Svenes, NORTHERN GROWNBEST GIRS OSLO rrFon Aresves® JOHNA.SALZER 
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A Bad Cold 


If not speedily relieved, may lead to serious 
issues. Where there is difficulty of breath- 
ing, expectoration, or soreness of the threat 
and bronchial tubes, with a constantly irri- 
tating cough, the very best remedy is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It removes the phlegm, 
soethes irritation, stops coughing, and in- 
duces repose. AS an emergency medicine, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral should be in every 
household. 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other 
preparation.’”’—Annie 8. Butler, 169 Pond st., 
Providence, R. I. 

“I suffered severely from 
but was 


CURED BY 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It saved my life.” 

—Geo. B. Hunter, Goose River, N. 8. 
“About a year ago I took the worst cold 

that ever a man had, followed by a terrible 


bronchitis; 


cough. The best medical aid was of no 
avail. At last I began to spit blood, when 


it was supposed to be all over with me. 
Every remedy failed, till a neighbor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took 
half a teaspoonful of this medicine, three 
times a day, regularly, and very soon 
began to improve. My cough left me, my 
sleep was undisturbed, my appetite re- 
turned, my emaciated limbs gained flesh and 
Strength and, to-day, thanks to the Pectoral, 
I am a well man.’”’—H. A. Bean, 28 Winter 
st., Lawrence, Mass. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
GREATAMERICAN ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. HANpD- 


SOME PRESENT to Every Customer 
Greates t offer hic »w" ve “gee: et orders 
‘OFF 










for our cele and 





Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's 
Dictionary. 344 lbs. Fine Tea by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this * ad.”’ 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 81 and 38 Vesey St., New York 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by 
Leading Artists 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N. Y 
SOHM ER & COoO., 


Chicago, IIl., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
St. Louis, Mo. og 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 


ComPAny 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 









Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
Mrs. Alice Maple. Oregon, Mo., writes: 
C\ a ay we ight was 320 pounds, now it is 195, 
a4 4! f1251 For circulars address, with 6c 
WPS 2 YYDER: Mev icker’s Theatre, Chicago, Mi 
RemedyFree. INSTANT RELIEF. Final 
curein 10 days Never returns; no purge 
no 8a: ve: no suppository. A victim trie d 
in vain every rem dy has discovered a 
simp!e cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y, 
How to Win at Cards, Dice, 
ete. A sure thing, sent free to any- 
one on receipt of 4c, stamps to pay 


postage. Address or call on Jog, 
SuypaM, 22 Union Sq., New York, 


OPIUMinsireit 


GUARANTEED PAINLESS AND PERMANENT. 
Business strictly confidential. Consultation free, 
DR. S.B.COLLINS, 76-78 Monroe St.Ckicago 
Ill. Book sent FREE. Business established in 1868. 
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“ _ WORTH A RTH 4 GUINEA A BOx.”’ A enw ¢ 


Cc 
orien 


Complying with general re- 
quest 






’BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered witha 


Quickly Soluble, 


Pleasant Coating, 
completely cCisguising the 
taste of the Pi:l without in any 

we impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 36; Canal Streete 


NO 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


a — 


HOUSEHOLD 


Should be Without a Supply of 


JANHEUSER-BUSCH 


BOTTLED BEER. 


it ls the HEALTHIEST and FINEST DRINK you can 
offer your friend, 
and in renee titled ees it to 





enol) 





BAKING POWDER. andl accmea baeutitnl | 


onstable "é ke 


LYONS SILKS. 


Moire ANTIQUE 
F ACONNE, RAVE, GLACE, 
PLAIN AND GLACE VELOUTINE. 
ONDINE, 
New and Stylish Colorings. 
White Satin, Faille and Véloutine, for wedding 
gowns. Stripe Silks for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 
Taffetas, Glacé, and Rayé for Petticoats and Linings. 


| Colored Satins, Grenadines, Crépe de Chine, plain 
and brocaded for ball-dresses. 


| Broad AS 9th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


‘E& HT. ANTHONY & 60, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 





and Supplies. 
Detective and View Cameras in great variety of 
styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 
The Best Text-Books on Photography. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 








we ‘ND stamp for picture, ‘* The Pretty Typewriter,” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 
this paper. 


The bestis aye the cheapest” 


oid imitations, 
‘0 ofand substitutes fors\s)/, 
BVYSAPOLIO: =Iris esolic’ é 
a cake of scouring soap Try it 
min tapas next t house-cleaning. © 




















Por fluent 
For stub 







\ MIGHTIER > rq THE SWORD 


PENS Abead of all others for easy writing. 
EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 


Por fine writing, - 


ASSORTED GAMPLE BOX, 25 CENTS. 













Nos. 506 ef, 516 e.f. 
* 606 f.,616 f..521f, 
537 m., 645 m, 
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of all stationers. 











FEDERATION 





HOLDER 





BLOTTING 4 














Materials, Chemicals | 


Mention | 
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WEEKLY, 


INCLUDING MISSOURI. 

First PASSENGER—“ Are you in favor of free 
whisky ?” 

SECOND PAssENGER—“ I’m in favor of any 
kind of whisky.” 

HE GOT A JOB. 

Youne Man—“ I’m. an all-round journalist, 
and I want a job.” 

Epitor—" Turn your hand at anything 
sume?” 

Youne Maxn—* 

KpITtoR—* 
that dour as you pass out. 

* VICE VERSA.” 

Hay—* Why hasn't Farley’s opera taken with 
the people? Is the charus too large to handle 
well?” 

Gray—" No, but the houses 
audience suffers from stage fright.” 


” 


Anything. 


are so smal! the 





drinks 
ne. 


It is preferable to stron 


, I pre- | 


Well, just try it on the knob of | 














LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
An Ideal Complexion Soap, 


For sale by all Drugand Fancy Goods 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECTAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
jety Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 

e wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and — troubles and 


| D | E headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


King of a 





 @ 
E® 
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Best combined tripod 
Send for 


ment, 


speeds. Accurate, 


hand 


THE 


and 


Finish. circulars, 





Foe paeee, 
and Tehnidten. 





Vote AS ny _.igiin 
DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 


Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equipoise , 


Waist. If they are not sold in vour city, 
from us by mail without extra expense. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BepForp Srreet, Boston. 


Card ” Press, 

Cire lar Press, $3. 

Small Ne WW spe er 
4. 


you can order 


ra DO YOUR OWN 


SSPRINTING “i 


Type-setting easy, printe a rules. Send 
re chage oe for catalogue of presses, 

















type, cards, etc.,/ Kelsey & Co., 
to factory. § MERIDEN, Conn. 
BARKER BRAND 
¢ a 4qe 














AGENTS $5 a day SURE ; new rubber under- 
garment, Mrs. N. B. Lirr.e, Caneage, Ill. 


LAD 





THE CEI LEBRATED 


SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS 


UNRIVALED FoR 







Accuracy Beware of 
, g@ cheap iron 
Durability, imitations, 

Safety, and Send for Illustrated 
Convenience Catalogue & Price List, 
in Loading. @7°5 " Guaranteed Perfect, 

SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass, 





Solid Trains hetween 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 
Via Chatauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls, An enchanting Panorama of 

mountains, forests aud streams. 

Pullman Care 

New York and 
Buffalo, Niagara 
Chautauqua 
Cincinnati, 


Between 
Rochester, 
Falls, Toronto, 
Lake, Cleveland, 
and Chicago 









D. 1, Boberts, Gen’) Pass, Agt. 


The new model Folding Kodak, 
Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. 


of automatic exposure ever attained. 


camera 


* The wushtenahte Corset Substitute.” 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST 





| James A. RoBinson, 





® 


with glass -plate attach- 
Greatest range 


No sticking on slow 


reliable. 


ever made. Best workmanship. Best 


EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROcHESTER, N. 





‘Richmond & Dani. Bo 


(PIEDMONT AIR LINE), 


To the South 
| and South-West. 
| THREE DAILY TRAINS. 


The Only Through Sleeping Car Line, 


NEW YORK 


Atlanta, Mobile and 
New Orleans, 


VIA 
WASHINCTON. 


The Quickest Time to all § Southern Cities. 


SOL. HAAS, JAS. L. TAYLOR, 


Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
H. P. CLARK, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


229 Broadway, New York. 


THE END OF— 
ADVERTISING 


—the chief end, that is, is to make buyers of readers. 
The steps are: attract; interest; create the desire 
for. 

Thisrequires, inthe preparation of advertisements, 
time, and a knowledge of several things besides type- 
faces. 

Successful advertisements should be written from 
the outside ; from the buyer's point of view. In the 
nature of the case, this the advertiser is unable to do. 

If this were not our own advertisement it would be 
| written better ; as it is, we have to do the best we can 

‘Too little attention is given to the characterization 
of advertisements. Characteristic advertisements 
are plentiful enough, but the proper in-being is too 
frequently lacking. 

Distinctiveness is important, too, of the right sort. 
It is akin to character, but not the same, exactly 

The advertisements of competitors are too much alike. 
The greatest difference is often in the space used. 

The architecture of advertisements is our business 
The advertiser, of course, supplies the material ; up 
on its quantity and quality depends the structure 
We don’t attempt the impossible. 

We watch the builder, too—the printer—to see that 
our plans are followed 

Naturally we charge for the “know how,” but not 
more than it is worth. We may be able to suit you ; 
we should like to try. 


The Robinson-Baker Advertising Burean, 


1 West 25th Street, New York. 
KE. A. BAKER, 


| 
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WASN'T TAKEN AS IT 


YELESTINE (with album)—“ Oh, here’s your last, Kitty! 


Kitty—" Prettr, d: ll it? 
ot 
CELESTINE (a 


say som 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. 
Government Food Report. 
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COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.”” 


“ Thank heaven, I 
Am quite well. May% 
I be permited to say: 
‘Thank heaven and 
-Van Houten? 

“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
‘That makes me feel so 
yn. Peoxssrrr, Well?” 


3 PERFECTLY PURE. 
@ VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
» bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- @ 
‘ ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 4 
, even by the most delicate. $ 
@ Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
a@rif not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 
@ Van HovTeEnN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
» containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
@mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- 
»pared only by theinventors Van HourEen & 
‘ , Zoon, Weesp, Holland. a5. @ 


THREADS 


LADIES |rsieeao 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploria, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 
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"1 BARBOUR’S 
trish Flax 

















BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Address any of our’ gen4 10 Cents in Stamps for | 
a. in BARBOUR'S 
ol , Boston, 
Chicago, Prize Needle-work Series, 
Philadebin Hlstrated. 
St. Louis, 1 
on mtaining /24 liberal cash 








WAS MEANT, HOWEVER 


How pretty !” 


I think it’s a wretech—not a bit like me.” 
mtradict)— Well, no; it’s not very like you; but—(willing to 
it’s a very pretty picture.” 


‘Salads 


If made with Meat, Fish, 
Lobster or Potatoes, gain 
richness and flavor from the 
addition of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. Dilute % to ¥% 
| teaspoonful in a gill of boiling 
water. Pour this over the 
solids and let soak for an 
| hour, before adding oil, 
| vinegar and seasoning. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
sO MEXICO. 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
13th, FEBRUARY 24h, MARCH 24th, APRIL 
20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


with Return Lim- 
EXCURSION TICKERS &233°" 

the wishes of 
tourists, including ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES, will be 
sold atthe mést liberal! rates. 














For] Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all information, 
apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 
} Eroadway, New York, of 233 South Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia. 
Chas E. Pugh, J. R. Wood, 
General Passenger Agent 


| General Manager. 


| The Best Work 


Simplest Means 








| Shortest Time 


by the 





| 
| 


Remington 
| Standard Typewriter. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








EARL &WIL 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 





LESLILE’S 


accomplished | | PEA 
| | 
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_ THE HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, 


| No. 191 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN, 


WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS AT PAR FOR 


$300,000 COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 


“JOURN EAY & BURNHAN,” 


ESTABLISHED 1844, INCORPORATED 1891. 


Par value of Shares, $100 each. - Pull paid and non-assessable, 
Stockholders have no personal liability. 


CAPITAL, . . . $1,000,000, 
DIVIDED INTO 


| PREFERRED STOCK, $500,000. COMMON STOCK, $500,000. 
The Company has no Bonds and is without debt of any kind. 
| The net earnings of the Company are divided between the Preferred and 
Common Stock, upon the basis of 8 PER CENT, tothe former and 12 PER 
CENT. to the latter, and all further profits are divided equally. 
OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 
| LYMAN S. BURNHAM, President, ) Surviving Members of the late firm of 
HUGH BOYD, Vice-President and Treasurer, § Messrs. Journeay & Burnham. 
JOHN M. CONKLIN, Secretary and Manager. 
DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
ETHAN ALLEN DOTY, M. W. BARSE, 
F. A. PARSONS, JOHN M. CONKLIN. 


REGISTRAR OF STOCK. 
| FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
DEPOSITORIES. 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


HE firm of Messrs. Journgay & BurnuaM, of Brooklyn, Importers and Dealers in Dry Goods, was 

established in January, 1844, by Mr. Henry P. Journeay and Mr. Lyman S. Burnham. In the follow- 

ing year Mr. Hugh Boyd became a partner, and the firm remained unchanged until the death of Mr. Jour- 
neay, & year ago, necessitated a reorganization, and its conversion into a corporation was accomplished. 

The reputation of the firm for honorable dealing and for the high class of goods which it handles 
has always been recognized, and its credit and that of the Company succeeding it is the highest accorded 
by the Commercial Agenciesof the country. It has over fifty thousand patrons, not only in Brooklyn, but 
throughout the New England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and extending 
as far South as Texas, and as far West as Iowa. 

Its career has been one of continued prosperity, the sales for upwards of forty years past hav- 
ing amounted to over $1,250,000 perannum. Forthethreemonths ending December 31st, 1891—the 
first complete quarter of the Corporation—its gross business amounted to #386,965.17, being 

71,943.48 greater than the business of the firm during the same period in the preceding year. The net 
profits for the quarter were $37,777.18, being at the annual rate of § per cent. upon the Preferred 
Stock, 12 per cent. upon the Common Stock, anda surplus equal to 5 11-100 per cent. upon both, 
making in all 13 11-100 per cent. upon the Preferred Stock and 17 11-100 per cent. upon the 
Common Stock. It is, however, expected that the business will show even a greater increase after 
March Ist, upon which date the Company will remove from its present limited and inconveniently located 
premises on Atlantic Avenue to its new and commodious building, now nearly completed, at the junction 
of Fulton Street and Flatbush Avenue. Thissite was selected after due consideration, and it is believed 
to be the most advantageous location in the City of Brooklyn fora dry goods business. It is reached by 
seven @ifferent lines of str et cars, is opposite the station of both Elevated Railroads, and within two 
blocks of the Long Island Railroad station, whereas the present location is reached by but two lines of 
street cars. The removal isin response to a popular demand, and universal assurances of approval have 
been received of the contemplated change. 

The ir i managed, under the control of its Board of Directors, by the surviving members of 


| FEBRUARY 13, 1892. 








LYMAN S. BURNHAM, 
HUGH BOYD, 
JAMES THOMPSON, 


JESSE C. WOODHULL, 





the late firm, aided by its well known, reliable and experienced staff of employés. Messrs. Lyman S8. 
Burnham and Hu Boyd, and Mr. John M. Conklin, for many years associated with the late firm, have 
entered into an agreement with the Company to remain inits service until July 1st, 1896, and for such 
longer period as théir services may be required. F 

The stock now offered is the balance of that issued by the Company to os san the interest of the 
deceased partner. The eight per cent. stock which was offered in July last was largely over-subscribed, 
| and was allotted pro rata among nearly six hundred applicants. It is now quoted 106 ex dividend bid, 
with no stock offered. 

° CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ten per cent. upon application, balance within ten days after allotment. The right is reserved, 
should the applications exceed the amount offered, to allot a less amount than that subscribed for. 
Preference in allotment, so far as is practicable, will be given to the customers of the house. 

Prospectus and forms of application can be obtained from, and subscriptions will be received by 


THE HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, 
191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
{5 Nassau Street, New York. 





or, 


Lehi COMPANY'S 


‘Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer TEA? See that it is 














made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 


ing. Dissolves clearly. 





See Baron Liebig’s | 


| signature in blue 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


ge See BOSTON. WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 
nen A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
= —— | CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 




















PHILADELPHIA. 





Daily tests in card playing countries throughout the world con- 
firm the excellence of the “United States” Cards. Of the many 
™ brands issued at our factories the following are adapted 










Capitoi. Sportsman’s. Cabinet. 
Army and Navy. Treasury. Congress. 
Insist upon having them from your dealer. 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cinctnnatt, O. 
“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how 
games are played, and giving prices of 40 brands 
400 kinds—of playing cards, will be sent to any 


one who will mention where this advertisement 
Was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0/S 


a Breakfast Cocoa 








|E. COUDRAY'S 


-QOUQUE? | 
Ie oyeysty 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
|| of EB. COUDRAY in PARIS 
. —+~o— 


‘SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPA \L PERFUME RS, 
IGGISTS AND CHEMISTS . &. 
XY DRUGGIST: 






from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
| nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


| Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BORN W.BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass. 


= NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
} E by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers heard. ern | 


| af. Gold uly by F. Hiscox 863 B’way, N.X. Write for book of proots 


| 
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